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THE  ROTAL  REGISTER. 
With  Annotations  by  another  hand, 

A  Curfory  Account  of  the  Diplomatic 
Representation  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  6'c. 

The  dignity  and  intereft  of  every 
nation,  eljpecialJy  of  thofe  who 
rank  high  in  the  fcale  of  empire,  are 
deeply  concerned  in  the  charaifler 
and  abilities  of  the  perfons  it  deputes 
in  a  reprefentative  capacity  to  other 
countries.  The  ancients  were  parti¬ 
cularly  attentive  to  this  circumltance 
of  national  honour  ;  and  the  more 
politic  dates  of  modern  ages  have 
not  failed  to  follow  fo  wife  an  ex¬ 
ample.  Indeed,  there  cannot  be  a 
greater  mark  of  the  corruption  and 
approaching  declenfion  of  any  people 
than  when  lb  little  attention  is  paid  to 
national  dignity,  by  thofe  who  govern 
them,  as  to  appoint  men  to  the  im¬ 
portant  charge  of  ambalTadors  to  fo¬ 
reign  courts,  who  have  not  either  the 
virtues  or  the  talents  which  can  do  it 
honour,  and  may  poflcfs  the  failings 
or  vices  that  will  difgrace  it. 

The  character  of  an  ambalTador  is 
confidered  in  a  moft  refpedlable  light 
by  all  mankind  in  every  part  of  the 
VoL.  LI, 


globe.  For  him  all  nations  have 
mutually  confented  to  relax  their  do- 
medic  laws  and  civil  polity.  He 
rifes  fuperior  to  thofe  obligations 
which  bind  the  firft  ranks  of  men  in 
the  country  where  he  refides.  He 
may  be  faid  to  reprefent  empire  ;  and 
it  is  from  law's,  framed  on  purpofe 
for  his  office,  that  he  receives  his  pri¬ 
vileges  and  proteidion.  His  employ¬ 
ment  places  him  in  the  higheft  rank, 
introduces  him  to  frequent  commu¬ 
nication  with  the  fovereign  power, 
and  gives  him  an  acknowledged  pre¬ 
cedency  of  the  principal  perfons  of 
the  date : — fo  that,  bcfides  the  dif¬ 
grace  which  is  refledted  upon  the 
Prince  by  an  improper  appointment 
to  the  diplomatic  capacity,  it  renders 
him  alfo  liable  to  the  imputation  of 
offering  a  grofs  affront  to  the  court 
where  he  fuffers  an  unworthy  mini- 
der  to  reprefent  him. 

It  was  not  always  the  cudom  to 
appoint  permanent  embaffies  from 
one  court  to  another ;  they  never 
‘took  place  in  former  times,  but  ia 
negociations  of  the  lad  importance, 
and  laded  no  longer  than  the  bud- 
nefs  which  had  occafioned  them. — 
This  circumdance  evidently  gave 
more  weight  to  the  chara<der  ol  aa 
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ambafTador  than  it  at  prefent  pof- 
feiTcs ;  when  it  is  thought  to  be  a 
neceiTary  part  of  good  policy  among 
Kings,  to  maintain  minillers  in  fo¬ 
reign  courts,  notwithllanding  the 
imiTienfe  expence  which  it  occafions, 
and  the  kind  of  difcredit  which  the 
Iiabicual  refidence  of  the  public  agents 
of  different  Princes  occafions 

The  kingdom  of  Great  Britain, 
from  the  vail  extent  of  its  empire, 
the  infinite  variety  of  its  interefls, 
the  amazing  circuit  of  its  commerce, 
and  the  jealous  eye  with  which  its 
fplendid  profperity  and  commanding 
power  is  beheld  by  every  Potentate 
in  Europe,  fhould  make  its  Sovereign 
moil  minutely  attentive  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  its  diplomatic  arrangements. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  among  many 
fiibordinate  and  weighty  motives  to 
zeal  in  this  branch  of  government, 
the  univerfal  difpofition  in  the  na¬ 
tives  of  Great  Britain  to  vifit  foreign 
countries  is  not  the  leall.  Foreign 
travel  is  become  a  necell'ary  part  of 
education  to  every  youth  of  rank  and 
fortune  :  Commercial  views  influence 
many  to  traverfe  every  part  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  the  love  of  variety  is  conti¬ 
nually  urging  its  votaries  to  range 
the  continent ;  ficknefs  alfo  conducts 
its  frequent  vidims  to  gentler  climes 
and  warmer  funs  ;  while  the  curio- 
fity,  natural  to  an  enlightened  nation, 
impels  no  fmall  number  to  examine 
the  cuftoms,  manners,  as  well  as  the 
extraordinary  works  of  art  and  na¬ 
ture  in  foreign  realms. 

To  prote<5l,  to  inform,  and  fome- 
times,  if  poflible,  to  reform  thofc  of 
his  compatriots,  who  may  fojourn  in 


*  The  bufinefs  of  being  punctually  in- 
fr'rmed  of  what  is  going  on  in  foreign 
cabinrti;  might,  fiirely,  be  managed  in  a 
leffi  fxpenlive  manner  than  is  generally 
adopted.  Simple  re fidents  would  anfwer 
the  pnrpofe  as  well,  if  not  hotter,  tl»an 
amhaflaviors.  The  King  of  Pruflja  has 
proved  the  faCt:  no  Piince  is  fo  well  in¬ 
formed  as  himfclf;  and  he  hag  long  ago 
put  ao  end  to  parade  in  his  ciubailies. 


the  country  where  his  employment 
has  fixed  him,  is  a  part,  and  an  im- 
portant  part,  of  a  mlnillcr’s  duty  ;  as 
well  as  by  his  own  coiiduCl  to  pre- 
ferve  his  nation  from  any  unfavour¬ 
able  prejudices  arifing  from  the  idle 
and  intemperate  demeanour  of  indi¬ 
viduals  who  may  difgrace  it  +. 

But,  in  fpite  of  the  many  powerful 
motives  which  command  an  oppofite 
conduCl,  the  Britifli  government  is 
not  duly  attentive  to  this  nccelfary 
department  of  the  flate.  I  do  not 
make  an  idle  aflertion  ;  the  truth  of 
it  muft  be  evident  to  every  one  w'ho 
has  travelled  in  foreign  countries,  or 
confidered  the  fubjeCl  in  his  own.  A 
very  curfory  examination  of  the  per- 
fons  who  now  are,  or  have  lately 
been  employed  in  a  diplomatic  capa¬ 
city  by  the  Court  of  Great  Britain, 
will,  I  fear,  leave  this  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  difgrace  without  the  lhadow  of 
a  doubt. 

To  proceed  with  propriety  and  in¬ 
telligence,  even  in  this  flight  difeuf- 
fion  of  the  fubjeCl  before  me,  I  fhall 
obferve,  and,  I  believe,  no  one  will 
diffent  from  me,  that  the  qualities 
eflential  to  a  man  who  is  employed  in 
reprefenting  a  great  empire,  are  abili¬ 
ty,  knowledge,  afllduity,  fidelity,  and 
perfonal  confequence.  With  this  de- 
feription  to  guide  me,  it  will  not  re¬ 
quire  any  uncommon  penetration  to 
difeover  thofe,  among  the  foreign 
minillers  of  our  own  country,  who 
arc  capable  of  ferving  it  with  effeCl 
and  reputation. 

At  the  Court  of  France  we  have 
not  made  a  very  refpeCtable  figure. — 


f  The  Earl  of  Rochford  was  particu¬ 
larly  attentive  to  this  branch  of  his  de¬ 
partment  ;  and  faved  more  than  one  in- 
CtUifiderate  countryman  from  the  jaws  of 
ruin.  The  Duke  of  Ikdford  alfo  extended 
hi3  protection  on  a  (imilar  occafinn,  but 
it  was  in  favour  of  his  own  family.  At 
the  interpofitiun  of  his  Grace,  a  lady  of 
the  opera  was  compelled  to  refund  the 
pecuniary  prefents  which  flic  had  recei* 
ved  from  the  Marquis  of  Taviftock. 
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The  laft  premature  and  Inadequate 
peace,  which  I  lhall  ever  conlider  as 
the  fonrce  of  our  prefent  troubles, 
juitified  the  expeflatlons  which  had 
been  formed  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford's 
talent  for  negociaiion.  He  be: rayed 
meaniiefs  and  incapacity  in  many  in- 
ftances  ;  he  a^ted  with  a  becoming 
fpirit  but  in  one. 

At  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  a 
period  when  the  fplendour  and  pro* 
fperity  of  this  country  attained  an 
height  unknown  in  former  ages,  the 
nobleman  fent  to  reprefent  it  at  the 
i  court  of  its  humbled  enemy  feems  to 
I  have  been  charitably  appointed,  in 
^  order  to  avoid  the  indelicacy  of  exhi- 
;  biting  to  France  the  magnificence  of 
a  miriifter  which  might  have  been 
I  CO  didered  as  the  reflection  of  his 
\  country's  glory.  It  was  the  Earl  of 

H - who  was  then  named  to 

this  important  Ration  ;  a  man  of  a 
known  and  eltablillied  character  for 
niggardly  avarice,  and  who,  during 
his  refidence  at  Paris,  praCfifed  ail 
the  narrow  principles  of  his  beggarly 
cecomnnv,  to  the  increafe  of  his  own 
fortune,  but  at  the  expence  of  his 
country’s  honour  J. 


i  From  a  thonfand  o’her  littlenefles, 

which  it  his  nature  to  pradife,  tor  the 
fake  of  adding  pence  to  pence,  I  (hall  Ic- 
leCt  one  which  may  not  be  unentertaining 
i  At  a  particular  time  hi?  Excellcrtce,  who 
18  f(»nd  of  Iho  ling,  and  a  good  rnaik(- 
man,  w,i8  fav  nicd  with  the  very  rare  li¬ 
berty  of  indulging  himft  If  in  his  favourite 
j  aiMifemcnt  in  tlie  environs  r)f  Pat  ip, 
where  th<*  quantity  of  game  is  enormous. 
The  numb' r  of  hares,  he  lent  home 
is  not  to  be  repeated,  and  it  cannot  be 
I  fuppufed  that  tlie  w<.li-known  oeconomy 

iof  his  lioufehold  fuffered  any  of  ttic  good 
tlnrigs  to  be  wafted;  fo  that  the  domel- 
I  tics  began  to  think  it  neceflary  to  make 

ithe  fame  agreement  w'ith  their  Lord 
w,th  refpeCt  to  eame,  that  apprentices  on 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  uftd  to  infift  on 
]  with  their  matters,  in  regard  to  falmon, — 
I  that  it  (hould  not  be  provided  for  them 
I  oftener  than  twice  a-week  About  this 
time  tl'.e  facetious  George  Stlwyn,  being 
at  one  of  the  ambaiTador's  public  dinners, 

J 

t 
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It  might  be  thought  the  Duke  of 
R - *s  fiery  temper  alone,  what¬ 

ever  his  general  good  qualities  might 
be,  would  have  occafioned  a  refufal 
of  his  demand  to  fucceed  to  this  em¬ 
ployment.  Nothing  lefs :  and  his 
Grace  continued  quarrelling  with  the 
French  miaiftry  about  form  and  eti¬ 
quette,  till  he  was  neceflarily  recalled, 
without  having  palfed  the  threlhold 

of  his  office.  The  Earl  of  R - , 

as  well  as  his  lady,  were  amiable, 
polite,  and  hofpitable  ;  but  both  of 
them  profelTed  lovers  of  pleafure,  and 
principally  attentive  to  thofe  gratifi¬ 
cations  which  the  voluptuous  capital 
of  France  afforded  them.  The  Earl 

ot  H - was  well  InftruCfed  in 

the  manners  and  fervllity  of  a  court; 
but  his  abilities  did  not  proceed  a  line 
further  ;  and  in'^the  latter  part  of  his 
life  the  love  of  money  grew'  infatiably 
upon  him. 

The  laft  in  this  employment  at  the 

Court  of  Verfailles  was  Lord  S - 1. 

He  is  a  fcholar,  and  fpeaks  the 
French  language  in  its  utmoit  per- 
fedlon,  but  is  cold,  haughty,  and  un¬ 
gracious.  Of  his  political  talents 
there  is  little  to  be  faid.  Lord 

W - ,  indeed,  gave  the  mini- 

Rerial  opinion  of  them  ;  which  does 
not  tend  to  infpire  the  nation  with 
any  hopes  of  advantage  from  the* 
fliare  he  has  taken  in  the  diredion  of 
the  ftate^. 

(To  bs  continued  J) 


and  finding  in  different  ingenious 

h'rms,  almoft  every  dilh  at  the  table  was 
conipofed  of  hare,  humoronfly  obkrved 
to  hib  Excellence,  that  he  had  rcverlcd 
the  celebrated  fable  of  Mr  Gay;  for  that 
he  was  not  the  Hare  and  many  Friends^ 
but  the  Friend  and  many  Hares, 

^  The  miniftry,  being  accufed  by  the 
oppofuion  Lords,  in  the  Iloufe  of  Peers, 
of  a  lhameful  concealment  of  the  al'iance 
between  France  and  the  revolted  colonies, 
denied  the  accufalion,  and  declared  they 
had  taken  public  notice  of  the  event,  as 
foot!  as  t-hey  had  been  authentically  in¬ 
formed  of  it ;  whereupon  Lord  S  — — t, 
who  felt  himfclf  injured  by  Inch  an 
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MEMOIRS  of  CERVANTES,  the 

celebrated  Author  of  Don  ^ixotte. 

0 

Ti  y-j  IGUEL  de  Cervantes  Saave- 
XVJ  dra  was  born  in  Alcala  dc  He- 
nares,  in  the  year  1547.  He  was  the 
fon  of  Rodrigo  de  Cervantes  and  Don¬ 
na  Leonora  de  Cortinas,  and  bapiiled 
Sunday  the  9th  of  October  of  that 
year,  as  appears  from  the  parilh  re? 
gilkr  of  Santa  Maria  le  Mayor  of  that 
city.  Several  concurring  teftimonies 
furnifted  the  clu?  for  the  difeovery, 
though  fix  other  places,  Seville,  Ma¬ 
drid,  Efquivias,  Toledo,  Lucena,  and 
Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  called  him  their 
fon,  and  had  each  their  advocates  to 
fupport  their  claims.  In  this  refpedt 
his  fame  refembled  Homer’s,  irlis 
parents  defigned  him  immediately  for 
the  profeflion  of  letters  :  although  he 
had  at  home  the  opportunity  of  in? 
ftru<flion  in  the  univerfity,  he  ftudied 
Latin  at  Madrid.  He  afterwards  re  • 
fided  there  in  1568  ;  but  two  years 
afterwards  we  find  him  at  Rome  in 
the  fervice  of  Cardinal  Aquayiva,  in 
the  capacity  of  chamberlain.  Some 
time  after  this,  Pope  Pius  V.  Phi? 
lip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  Repub? 
lie  of  Venice,  unired  in  a  league, 
which  was  concluded  the  39th  of 
May  i57i,againft  Selim  the  Grand 
Turk.  Cervantes,  not  fatisfied  with 
an  idle  court  life,  defirous  pf  glory, 
to  which  his  genius,  not  lefs,  pro- 
penfe  to  arms  than  letters,  inclined 
him,  determined  to  commence  fol- 
^ier. 

Marco  Antonio  Colonna  was  ap¬ 
pointed  general  of  the  Pope’s  galleys  : 
(I^ervantes  went  with  him,  and  was 

avowal,  aflerted,  in  his  place,  that  he  had 
^iven  them  information  of  the  treaty, ' 
apd  many  circumft.inces  relative  to  it, 
lonp  before  the  minifterial  declaration. 
]P^ord  h,  then  Svcretary  of  State, 

acknowledged  thm  fueh  intelligence  had 
^ryived  at  the  time  alluded  to  by  the  late 
amhaifador  to  France  ;  but  at  the  fame 
^ime  obfrrved,  that  minifters  wefe  to  be 
ijlp^d  their  ojpinion  pf  iU  autbeoticity. 


prefent  in  the  famous  battle  of  Le, 
panto,  where  he  was  fo  wounded  in 
his  left  hand  by  a  giin-lhot,  that  it 
was  quite  maimed,  and  he  totally  loft 
the  ufe  of  it  ;  but  of  this  our  foldier 
made  fuch  an  account,  that  he  faid 
afterwards,  that  he  would  rather  have 
been  prefent  in  that  glorious  enier- 
prizc,  than  to  be  whole  in  his  limbs, 
and  not  have  been  there  at  all,  Co¬ 
lonna  returned  to  Rome  in  tlie  end  of 
the  year  1372,  and  it  is  probable  that 
Cervantes  was  with  him,  as  lie  tells 
us  that  for  fome  years  be  followed  his 
conquering  banners.  He  was  order¬ 
ed  to  join  his  regiment  at  Naples, 
notwithftanding  his  maiming.  In  his 
Viage  del  Parnafa  he  tells  us  that  he 
walked  its  fireets  more  than  a  year  5 
and  in  the  copy  of  his  ranfom  it  ap¬ 
pears  he  was  there  a  long  time.  Don 
J  A.  Pellicer  fuppofes  that  in  this 
city  he  employed  his  leifure  hours  in 
cultivating  his  knowledge  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  tongue,  and  in  reading  of  its 
good  writers,  with  whom  he  appears 
converfant  in  his  works.  No  obfer- 
vation  can  be  more  juft  than  this ; 
without  knowing  his  numerous  allii- 
fions  to  thefe,  half  his  great  merit  is 
obfeured  and  loft.  But  to  proceed 
with  the  narrative.  As  he  was  going 
from  Naples  to  Spain  on  board  the 
galley  of  the  Sun,  Sept.  26,  in  the 
year  1575,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Moors,  who 
carried  him  captive  to  Algiers.  The 
Icveral  hardftiips  he  underwent  in  i>is 
five  years  captivity  is  taken  notice  of 
by  a  contemporary  writer  $  and  tlio* 
the  events  mentioned  by  the  Captain 
Cautiro,  in  the  firft  part  of  Don 
Quixotte,  cannot  ftridly  be  applied  to 
himfelf,  yet  they  could  hardly  have 
been  fo  feelingly  deferibed  but  by  one 
who  had  been  a  fpeiftator  of  Inch 
treatment  as  he  relates.  Several  ex¬ 
traordinary  and  dangerous  attempts 
were  made  by  him  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  to  obtain  their  liberty,  which 
at  laft  was  efFe<fted  by  the  regular  way 
of  ranfom,  which  took  place  the  19th 


till  1604.  What  is  certainly  known 
ia,  that  at  the  begiiining  of  the  I7lli 
century  he  was  in  prilon,  hut  for  an 
offence  (as  Don  Gregorio  Mayans 
obferves),  which  could  not  be  igno¬ 
minious,  as  he  himielt  makes  expreis 
mention  of  it. '  And  from  the  fame 
teftimony  it  is  known,  that  while  in 
prifon  he  wrote  his  hiftory  of  Don 
Quixotte,  of  which  he  publiihed  the 
firlt  part  at  Madrid  in  1605. 

From  Valladolid  in  1609  he  retur¬ 
ned  to  Madrid,  where  he  palfed  the 
laft  ten  years  of  his  life.  In  1610  his 
fecond  patron,  Don  Pedro  Fernandez 
de  Caltro,  Conde  de  Demos,  was 
named  viceroy  of  Naples,  and  from 
thence  continued  to  him  his  protec¬ 
tion  and  liberality.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Cardinal  D(m  Bernardo  de 
Sandoval  y  Rojas,  Arciibilhop  of  To» 
ledo,  after  the  example  of  his  coulin 
the  Conde,  aifigned  him  a  penfion, 
that  he  might  bear  with  lefs  inconve¬ 
nience  the  troubles  of  old  aiie  AI- 
though  Madrid  was  his  home,  he  paf- 
fed  certain  feafons  in  £iqiiivias,eit]ier 
to  take  care  of  fomc  efi'e^^fs  of  his  wife, 
or  to  avoid  the  noife  ot  the  court,  and 
to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  the  village,  which, 
afforded  him  opportunity  to  write 
more  at  his  ealc.  Availing  himfelf 
of  this  convenience,  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  the  Iriendlliip  ot  his  bene- 
factors,  he  haftened,  as  he  was  advan¬ 
ced  in  years,  to  publilh  the  greater 
part  of  his  works.  He  printed  his 
Novels  in  1613  ;  his  Journey  to  Par- 
nailus  in  1614  ;  his  Comedies  and  In¬ 
terludes  in  1615;  and,  in  the  lame 
year,  the  becond  Part  of  his  Don 
xotte.  He  finiihed  alfo  his  Perfi- 
les  and  Sigilmunda,  which  was  not 
publiihed  rill  after  his  death.  Mean 
time  an  incurable  dropfy  feized  lum, 
and  gave  him  notice  of  his  approach¬ 
ing  dilfolution,  which  he  faw  with 
Chri Ilian  conitaiicy,‘and  with  a  chear- 
ful  countenance.  He  has  minutely 
defcrlbed  this  in  the  Prologo  to  his 
Pofthumous  Work,  This  lad  acr 
I  count  of  himfeii,  with  every  one  of 


of  Sept.  1580.  1  he  price  was  500  1 

efeudos  ;  towards  which  his  mother,  { 
a  widow,  Donna  Leonora  de  Cor:  iuas,  j 
contributed  250  dutais,  and  Ids  iiilsr  j 
yo.  Upon  his  return  to  Spain  in  the 
fpring  of  the  year  following,  he  fixed 
his  refidenge  in  Madrid,  where  his 
mother  and  /liter  then  lived.  Fol¬ 
lowing  his  own  inclination  to  letters, 
he  gave  hi  ml  elf  up  anew  to  the  read¬ 
ing  of  every  kind  of  books,  Latin, 
Spanilh,  and  Italian,  acquiring  hence 
a  great  llock  of  various  erudition. 

The  firlt  prodiufl  of  his  genius  was 
his  Galatea,  which  he  publiihed  in 
1584,  and  the  on  1 2th  of  December,  in 
the  lame  year,  he  married  at  Efquivias 
Donna  Catalina  de  Salazar  y  Palacios. 
Madrid  was  Hill  his  place  of  refidence 
in  the  years  2585,  6,  and  7.  He 
turned  his  ftudies  to  the  theatre,  fof 
which  he  wrote  feveral  pieces,  which 
have  never  been  publiihed.  In  the 
year  1596  he  lived  in  Seville,  and 
wrote  an  ironical  fonnet  upon  the 
Duke  of  Medina’s  triumphal  entry 
into  Cadiz,  after  the  Earl  of  ElTex 
Jiad  plundered  and  lelt  the  place. 

Let  me  be  permitted  to  fuggell  a 
hint,  which  is,  that  Cervantes  had  a 
refpedl  for  the  English  from  this  event. 
In  the  fourth  of  his  mod  beautiful 
novels,  which  takes  its  rife  hence,  he 
introduces  La  Efpa’nola  Inglefa  to 
our  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  gives  her  a 
very  cordial  reception,  and  bids  her 
fpeak  to  her  in  Spanilh ;  Habladine 
en  Efpa^noly  donzelLiy  q:ie  y a  le  etitiendo 
may  hien^  y  gujlar  dello  ;  i.  e.  Speak  to 
me  in  Spanilh,  Girl,  for  I  underdand 
you  very  well,  and  fhall  be  pleafed 
with  it.”  In  1598  he  was  ilili  In 
Seville,  where  he  wrote  a  fonnet  upon 
a  majedic  tomb  of  enormous  height, 
to  celebrate  the  exequies  of  Philip  II. 
which  he  then  fpoke  of  as  the  honour 
of  his  writings.  It  is  probable  that 
he  had  relations  iii  this  city,  as  the 
illudrious  family  of  the  Cervantes  y 
Saavedras  was  edablilhed  here.  From 
this  year  there  is  a  void  in  his  hidory, 
4nd  nothing  ipore  is  known  of  him 
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made  a  poft  captain.  In  1759,  he 
had  the  Portland  of  50  guns,  in 
Commodore  Duff’s  iquadrim,  when 
they  were  chafed  otf  Btllcifle  by  M, 
Conflans,  but  were  luckily  extricated 
by  Admiral  Hawke,  wlio,  noiwith- 
Handing  the  Ue-J]?ors  and  recks,  at¬ 
tacked  and  totally  defeated  the  French 
Admiral;  Commodore  DufiS  fqua. 
dron  being  cempofed  only  of  frigates, 
of  courfe  were  not  in  the  battle.  But 
next  morning  the  Portland,  and  two 
other  fiigatis  burned  the  Hero,  a 
French  Ihip  of  7^  guns,  which  her 
commander  had  run, upon  the  rocks, 
and  then  with  his  crew  abandoned 
her. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  prefent 
rebellion,  the  navy  yard  at  Halifax  in 
^Nova  Scotia  becoming  an  object  of 
great  importance,  Captain  Arbuthnot 
was  appointed  commiflioner  of  that 
yard.  Soon  after  that  he  was  raifed 
to  the  rank  of  Admiral,  and  alfo 
made  Governor  of  Nova  Scotia.  In 
this  government  he  continued  but  a 
Ihort  time  ;  however,  he  was  long 
enough  in  it  to  difpleafe  tlie  refugees 
from  MafTachuiTets.  Thefe  men  Iiav- 
ving'been  obliged  to  fly  from  Bolion 
or  turn  rebels,  w’cre  verv  anxious  to 
fee  their  own  Provincial  newfpapers, 
and  when  they  procured  any  which 
contained  articles  interefting  to  them, 
they  had  extrads  from  them  printed 
in  Halltax,  as  fo  many  of  them  could 
not  pofTefs  one  or  two  papers.  The 
Admiral,  no  doubt,  after  mature  de¬ 
liberation,  thought  there  was  fome- 
thing  dangerous  in  this  plan,  and 
forbid  the  pradicc.  On  being  re¬ 
called  from  his  government,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  court- 
martial  that  tried  Admiral  Keppel ; 
he  is  a  very  warm  friend  of  that  Ad¬ 
miral. 

In  1779,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  fleet  in  North  Ame¬ 
rica.  On  his  arrival  at  New  York» 
he  adled  with  great  fpirit  and  huma¬ 
nity,  in  reiftifying  the  enornveus  abu- 
fes  cf  the  naval  hofpital  cn  Lon^ 


his  writings,  have  conhrmed  me  in 
my  notion,  that  the  goodneis  of  the 
man  was  equal  ;to  the  grandeur  of 
the  genius.  Sure  I  am,  that  good  na¬ 
ture  and  candour,  charity,  humanity, 
and  compaflion,  for  the  infirmities  of 
man  in  his  moft  abjedf  ftatc,  and  con- 
feqiiently  an  abhorrence  of  cruelty, 
perfecution,  and  violence,  the  princi¬ 
pal  moral  he  feems  to  inculcate  in  his 
great  work,  were  the  glorious  virtues 
and  predominant  good  qualities  of 
his  foul,  and  mull  tranfmlt  his  name 
to  the  latcH  ages  with  every  eulogluin 
due  to  fo  exalted  a  charader.  At 
length,  on  the  fame  noviinal  day  with 
his  equally  great  and  amiable  con¬ 
temporary  William  Shakelpeare,  on 
the  23d  of  April  1616,  died  Miguel 
de  Cervantes  Saavedra,  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
the  church  of  the  Trinitarian  Nuns  in 
Madrid.  The  Spanifli  Academy  are 
raifing  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
in  a  magnificent  and  fplendid  edition 
of  his  Don  Quixotte  ;  and  it  is  hum¬ 
bly  prefumed  that  his  Commentator, 
in  elucidating  the  obfeure  parts  of  his 
text,  in  pointing  out  his  allufions,  in 
his  indexes,  and  the  references  to  the 
feveral  correfponding  palfages,  will, 
on  examination,  be  found  to  have  exe¬ 
cuted  a  work  not  ungrateful  to  his 
learned  readers. 


MEMOIRS  of  VICE-ADMIRAL 
ARBUTHNOT. 


Admiral  arbi  thnot  is 

a  fon  of  the  celebrated  Dr  Ar¬ 
buthnot,  the  diilinguilhed  friend  of 
Pope  and  Swift;  Me  Marrict  Ar¬ 
buthnot  was  made  a  lieutenant  in  the 
navy  Auguft  1739;  in  1746,  he  com¬ 
manded  the  Jamaica  flcop,  with  the 
rank  of  mafter  and  commander ;  in 
>\pril  i747f  the  Jamaica,  in  company 
with  the  Surprize  of  20  guns,  took 
the  Surerbe,  a  French  fhip  of  36 
guns,  and  136  men,  defigned  for  the 
South  Sea,  and  valued  at  70,000  1. — 
In  June  17471  Mr  Arbuthne:  was 


Illand.  About  the  laft  of  December 
he  convoyed  Sir  Henry  Clinton  and 
part  of  his  array  from  New  York  to 
Charleftown.  Till  lately  the  Admi¬ 
ral  has  never  been  in  the  way  of  per¬ 
forming  great  exploits.  Charleilown 
^vas  a  great  conqiiefl  to  this  country, 
and  the  Admiral  had  the  honour  of 
commanding  the  fleet  upon  that  oc- 
caflon. 

In  178c,  M.  de  Ternay’s  intention 
for  Rhode  Illand  being  known  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  and  to  the  Admiral, 
the  General  requefted  that  tranfports 
for  6000  men  might  be  in  full  rcadi- 
nefs.  This  was  before  the  French 
armament  came  on  the  coaft.  When 
the  French  arrived,  the  tranfports 
were  not  ready  to  take  the  troops  on 
board.  When  they  were  ready,  Sir 
Henry  embarked  his  men;  but  on  re¬ 
ceiving  advice  from  the  Admiral  that 
the  enemy  paid  great  attention  to 
fortifying  themfelves,  he  gave  up  the 
idea  of  attacking  them,  and  difem- 
barked  the  troops. 

Observations  on  the  earliej}  Intro- 
'  dtillion  of  Clocks:  By  the  Hon, 

Daines  Barrington*.  In  a  Letter 

to  the  Hon,  Mr  f'^^ftke  BLack- 

STONE. 


Dante  feems  to  be  the  firfl  author 
who  had  introduced  the  mention  of 
an  horologky  <wktch  firiick  the  hour  ( and 
confequently  cannot  be  a  dial),  in  the 
following:  lines : 


“  Tndi  come  horoUpo  ch-  ne  chiamfi 
‘  AVi  hora  ch*  tafpofa  I'ii'' 

Amatiinar  lo  /pf-,  pe*ckc  I  ami'' 

Dante  P.iiadifj,  C.  x. 

Now  Dante  was  born  in  1265,  and 
died  in  1321,  aged  57  ;  therefore 
flriklng  clocks  could  not  have  been 
very  uncommon  in  Italy  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  i  ;th  century,  or  the  very 
beginning  of  the  14th. 

But  the  ufe  of  clocks  was  not  con¬ 
fined  to  Italy  at  this  period ;  for  we 
had  one  of  thefe  artiils  in  England 
precifely  about  the  fame  time,  w^ho 
furniihcd  the  famous  clock-houfe  near 
Weilminiler-hall,  with  a  clock  to  be 
heard  by  the  courts  of  law,  out  of  a 
fine  impofed  on  the  Chief  Ju.lice  of 
the  King’s  Bench,  in  the  i6ch  year 
of  Edward  I.  or  A.  D.  1288. 

You  have  in  your  Commentaries 
obferved,  that  this  puniihment  of  R.i- 
dulphus  de  Hengham  Is  firfl  taken 
notice  of  in  the  year-book  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  III.  where  Indeed 
no  mention  is  made  oi  a  clock’s  being 
thus  paid  for ;  but  if  the  circumllan- 
ces  ftated  in  the  report  of  this  are 
cor.fidered,  it  was  higiily  unneedfary, 
and  perhaps  improper,  to  have  allu¬ 
ded  to  this  application  of  the  Chief 
Juftice’s  fine. 

It  appears  by  the  year-book,  that 
Richard  III.  hadclofetted  the  Judges 
in  the  Inner  Star-Chamber,  to  take 
their  opinions  upon  three  points  of 
law,  tliC  fecondof  which  was,  “  whe¬ 
ther  a  Jutlice  of  the  Peace,  who  had 
inroiled  an  indi^iment  which  had  been 
negatived  by  the  grand  jury,  amongfl 
the  true  biUsy  might  be  puniihed  for 
this  abufe  of  his  office.” 

On  this  queltion  a  diverfity  of  opi¬ 
nion  arifes  amongll  the  Judges,  lome 
of  whom  fuppofe,  that  a  migi (Irate 
cannot  be  profecuted  for  wha:  he  may 


AS  I  know  you  are  fomewhat  In- 
terefled  with  regard  to  the  pe¬ 
riod,  \vhen  thofe  ufeful  meafures  of 
time  called  clocks  were  firfl  made,  I 
fend  you  the  refuit  of  my  enquiries 
on  that  head,  after  having  confuited 
mod  of  thofe  treatlfes  which  might 
be  fuppofed  to  furnilh  material  in¬ 
formation. 

Earlier  Inflances  might  be  produ¬ 
ced  from  thefe  authorities  of  horologia 
in  different  parts  of  Europe  ;  but  this 
word  fignlfying  in  thofe  centuries 
dials  as  well  as  clocksy  nothing  decifive 
can  be  inferred  from  fuch  a  term,  un- 
lefs,  from  other  circumflacces  or  ex- 
prelTions,  it  can  be  fhewn  to  relate  to 
a  clock  rather  than  to  a  dial. 


I  fliall  now  produce  a  proof,  that 
not  only  clocks  but  watches  were 
made  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century. 

Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  fome  la- 
bourers  were  employed  at  Bruce  Caf. 
tie  in  Fifelhire,  where  they  found  a 
watch,  together  with  fome  coin;  both 
of  which  they  difpofed  of  to  a  Ihop- 
keeper  of  St  Andrew’s,  who  ftnt  the 
watch  to  his  brother  in  London,  con- 
fidering  it  as  a  curious  piece  of  anti* 
quity  The  outer  cafe  is  of  filver, 
raifed,  in  rather  a  handfome  pattern, 
over  a  ground  of  blue  -enamel ;  and  I 
think  1  can  diftinguifh  a  cypher  of 
R.  B.  at  each  corner  of  the  enchafed 
work.  On  the  dial-plate  is  written, 
Rohertus  B.  Rex  Rcotorum^  and  over 
it  is  a  convex  tranfparent  horn,  in- 
ftead  of  the  glaffes  which  we  ufe  at 
prefent. 

Now  Robertas  B.  Rex  Scotorum 
can  be  no  other  King  of  Scotland 
than  Robert  Bruce,  who  began  his 
reign  in  1305,  and  died  in  1328  ;  for 
the  Chriftian  name  of  Baliol  who  fuc- 
ceeded  him  was  Edward ;  nor  can 
Robertus  B.  be  applied  to  any  latter 
Scottilh  King. 

This  very  fingular  watch  is  not  of 
a  larger  fize  than  thofe  which  are  now 
in  common  ufe  ;  at  which  I  was  much 
furprized,  till  I  had  feen  feveral  of 
the  1 6th  century  in  the  collection  of 
Sir  Afhton  Lever,  and  Mr  Ingham 
Forfter,  which  were  confiderably 
fmaller. 

As  I  mean  to  deduce  the  progrefs 
of  the  art  of  clock-making  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  chronological  feries,  the  next 
mention  1  find  of  horologia  is  in  Ry- 
mer’s  Foedera,  where  there  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  of  Edv^>ard  III.  A.  D.  1 368, 
to  three  Dutchmen,  who  were  orlo- 
giers.  The  title  of  this  protection  is, 
“  De  Hofologiorum  Artificio  exer- 
cendo.”  Mr  B.  remarks  upon  the 
following  lines  of  Chaucer  when  he 
fpeaks  of  a  cock’s  crowing. 


have  done;  whilil  others  contend  that 
he  may*  and  cite  the  cafe  of  Heng- 
ham,  who  was  fined  800  marks  for 
making  an  alteration  in  a  record,  by 
which  a  poor  defendant  was  only  to 
pay  0  s.  8  d.  inftead  of  13  s.  4  d. 

Thus  far  the  anfwer  of  the  Judges 
to  'the  queftion  propofed  was  ftri^ftly 
proper  •y  but  the  application  of  the 
fine  to  the  building  of  a  clock* houfe* 
was  not  the  lead  material ;  befides 
that,  it  was  probably  a  mod  notori¬ 
ous  faCt  to  every  dudent  upon  his  fird 
attending  Wedminder-hall,  as  we 
find  Judge  Southcote  fo  much  later, 
in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  not  only  mentioning  the  tra¬ 
dition,  but  that  the  clock  dill  conti¬ 
nued  there,  which  had  been  furnifiied 
out  of  the  Chief  Judice’s  fine.  Sir 
Edward  Coke  likewife  adds,  that  the 
Soo  marks  were  actually  entered  up¬ 
on  the  roll,  fo  that  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  he  had  himfelf  feen  the  record. 
■  On  the  fide  of  New  Palace-yard, 
which  is  oppofite  to  Wedmindcr-hall, 
and  in  the  fecond  pediment  of  the 
new  buildings  from  the  Thames,  on 
the  exact  fpor,  according  to  Strype, 
where  the  clock-hoiife  dood,  a  dial  is 
inferted  with  this  remarkable  motto 
upon  it,  Difcite  jujlitiam  vionhiy^ 
which  feems  mod  clearly  to  relate  to 
the  fine  impofed  on  Raduiphus  de 
Hengham,  being  applied  to  the  pay¬ 
ing  for  a  clock. 

Mr  Norris,  fecrctaryof  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  hath  been  likewife  fo 
obliging  as  to  refer  me  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  indaiice  of  a  very  ancient  clock 
in  the  fame  century  : 

Anno  J292,  Novum  Orologjum 
Magnum  in  Ecclefia  (fc.  Cantuarienfi) 
pretiura  30 1.” 


:  ^  Wc  find  that  this  clock  was  conli- 
dered  during  the  reign  i»f  Henry  VI.  to 
be  of  fuch  conftquence,  th-it  the  King 
gave  the  keeping  ot  it,  with  the  appurte¬ 
nances,  to  William  Warby,  Dean  of  St 
-Stqjhefi’s,  together  with  the  pay  of  6^. 
fer  dhtn,  to  be  received  at  the  Excbc- 


It  is  now  in  his  Majefty’e  poflefli^n 


•  <<  Full  fiekfrcr  was  his  crowing  in  his 
loge, 

As  is  a  clocks  or  any  abbey  orJogc.”  j 

That  in  the  14th  century,  clock  was  | 
often  applied  to  a  helU  which  was 
rung  at  certain  periods,  determined 
by,  the  hour-glafs  or  fun' dial :  but 
that  the  abbey  orloge  (or  clock)  could 
not  have,  been  uncommon  when  Chau¬ 
cer  wrote  thefe  lines. 

I  now  pafs  on  to  a  bimous  aftrono- 
mical  clock,  made  by  one  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
the  account  of  which  1  have  extrac¬ 
ted  from  Leland. 

Richard  of  Wallingford  was  fon  of 
a'fmith,  who  lived  at  that  tov/n,  and 
who,  from  his  learning  and  ingenui¬ 
ty,  became  Abbot  of  St  Alban’s. — 
Leland  proceeds,  “  Cum  jam  per 
amplas  licebat  fortunas,  voluit  illullri 
aliquo  opere,  non*  modo  ingenii,  ve- 
rum  etiam  eruditionis,  ac  artis  excel- 
lentis,  miraculum  oftendere.  Ergo 
talem  horologii  fabricam  magno  labo- 
re,  majore  fumptu,  arte  vero  maxima, 
compegit,  qualem  noh  habettota  Eu- 
ro^APiea  opinioney  fecundum,  five  quis 
curfum  foils  ac  lunai,  feu  fixa  fidera 
notet,  five  iterum  maris  incrementa 
et  decrementa.” 

Richard  of  Wallingford  alfo  wrote 
a  treatife  on  this  clock,  “  Ne  tarn 
infignis  machina  vilefceret  errore  mo- 
nachorum,  aut  incognito  ftru6turae 
ordine  filefceret.” 

From  what  hath  been  above  dated,  it 
appears,  that  this  aftronomical  clock 
continued  to  go  in  Leland’s  time, 
who  was  born  at  the  latter  end  of 
Henry  VI I. ’s  reign,  and  who  fpeaks 
of  a  tradition,  that  this  famous  piece 
of  mechanifin  was  called  Albion  by 
the  inventor. 

Having  now  produced  inftances  of 
feveral  clocks,  and  ^even  a  watch, 
which  w^ere  made  in  different  parts 
of  the  14th  century,  as  alfo  having 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  they  were 
not  exceflivcly  uncommon  even  in  the 
1 3th,  it  -may  be  thought  neceffary  that 
I  fhould  account  for  their  not  being 
VoL.  LI. 


more  generally  ufed  during  thefe  pe¬ 
riods,  as,  in  their  prefent  date  at 
lead,  they  are  fo  very  convenient.-— 
For  this,  it  Ihould  feem,  that- many 
reafons  may  be  adigned. 

In  the  infancy  ol  this  new  piece  of 
mechanifin,  they  w^ere  probably  of  a 
very  imperfect  condruidioii,  perhaps 
never  went  tolerably,  and  W’erc  foon 
deranged,  while  there  w^as  no  one  wi¬ 
thin  a  reafonable  didance  to  put  them 
in  order. 

We  find,  therefore,  that  Flenry  VI. 
of  England,  and  Charles  V.  of 
France,  appointed  clock-maders,  w'ith 
a  dipend,  to  keep  the  Wedmindcr 
and  Paris  clocks  in  order. 

It  need  fcarce  be  obferved  alfo, 
that  as  the  artids  w’ere  fo  few,  their 
work  mud  have  been  charged  accor¬ 
dingly,  and  that  Kings  only  could  be 
the  purchafers  of  w'hat  was  rather  an 
expenfive  toy,  than  of  any  confide- 
rable  ufe.  And  it  may  perhaps  be 
faid,  that  they  continued  in  a  great 
meafure  to  be  no  better  than  toys  till 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century. 

Add  to  this,  that  in  the  J3th  and 
14th  centuries,  there  was  fo  little 
commerce,  intercourfe,  or  fociety, 
that  an  hour  glafs,  or  the  fun,  was 
very  fufficient  for  the  common  pur- 
pofes,  which  are  now  more  accurate¬ 
ly  fettled  by  clocks  of  modern  con- 
firuidion.  Dials  and  hour-glaffes 
like  wife  wanted  no  mending. 

[r.  he  concluded  in  our  next.^ 


“  I  know  what  variety  there  is  in  Plea- 
furc.”  Tran s.  Plato’s  Di^g^ 

T  FIE  RE  are  certain  words  which, 
from  being  mod  frequently  ufed 
in  a  limited  fignification,  do  not  rea¬ 
dily  prefent  to  the  mind  their  full  and 
genuine  meaning.  Among  thefe  is 
the  word  Pleafure^  which  commonly 
diggeds  at  fird  the  idea  of  fenfual  gra¬ 
tification,  fo  that  to  pronounce  the 
word  Pleafure  by  itftlf  xvould  alarm 
Z  i 


Bur  thefe  are  plcafures  without  hav* 
ing  any  intention  of  enjoyment;  they 
are  merely  the  confequences  of  certain 
fituations,  and  they  are  in  themfclves 
fo  moderate,  and  we  are  fo  much  ha¬ 
bituated  to  them,  that  we  are  feldom 
fenfible  of  them.  In  vain  do  fome 
well-meaning  moralifts  affirm  to  me, 
that  there  is  more  pleafure  in  eating 
plain  food  when  one  is  hungry,  than 
in  tailing  all  the  delicacies  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  table.  I  have  tried  both,  and 
I  am  fure  they  are  wrong.  Indeed,  if 
the  propofition  were  true,  it  would 
prove  that  man  is  capable  of  no  grea¬ 
ter  enjoyment  of  any  kind  than  in  be¬ 
ing  relieved  from  the  oppofite  pain  to 
it ;  whereas  I  believe  that  every  ca¬ 
pacity  of  enjoyment  may  be  encreafed 
to  an  amazing  degree*  And  as  all 
Pleafure  depends  very  much  on  the 
imagination,  any  Pleafure  may,  by 
the  warm  and  enlivening  influence  of 
that  power,  be  refined  and  exalted  to 
a  pitch  far  beyond  what  perfons  of 
dull  faculties  can  conceive. 

-  Intentional  Pleafure  is  of  infinite 
variety.  Plato,  whofe  delicacy  in 
Pleafure  is  proverbial,  allows  of  that 
variety,  in  the  motto  of  this  paper. 

Pleafure  is  the  aim  of  mankind  in 
every  thing  beyond  what  is  merely 
necelTary  to  remedy  pain  and  incon¬ 
venience  ;  fo  that  in  civilized  fociety, 
even  thofe  who  live  in  the  moft  fru¬ 
gal  manner,  would  ftartle,  Ihould  one 
fairly  ffiow  them  what  a  proportion  of 
their  time  and  expence  is  abfolutely 
devoted  to  Pleafure. 

This,  however,  is  very  rational; 
for  that  Pleafure  is  not  only  the  aim 
but  the  end  of  our  being,  feems  to  be 
philofophically  demonftrable.  There¬ 
fore  all  the  labour,  and  all  the  ferioiis 
bufinefs  of  life,  fhould  juftly  be  confi- 
dered  only  as  the  means  to  that  end. 
That  evil  is  perpetually  mingling  with 
our  good,  that  pain  is  in  a  conftant 
ftruggle  with  Pleafure  in  the  exiftence 
of  man,  is  but  too  true,  and  we  muft 
wait  with  pious  patience  for  a  future 
confummation  of  felicity.  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  it  is  our  wifdoni  and  our 


the  delicate  fenfibiiity  of  a  very  n)o- 
deft  lady.  You  may  tell  her  that  you 
are  happy  of  having  the  Pleafure  of 
feeing  her,  or  may  introduce  the 
word  into  many  fuch  fentences,  where 
its  meaning  is  particularly  fpecified 
by  the  refl  of  the  words  conneded 
with  it.  Bat  you  muft  not  talk  of 
Pleafure  Amply.  We  all  know  what 
is  meant  by  a  Man  of  Pleafure,  or  a 
Woman  of  Pleafure. 

Yet  Pleafure  is  indeed  a  word  of 
moll  extenfive  meaning.  For  it  com¬ 
prehends  all  things  that  are  pleafnig, 
all  things  that  produce  fatisfadion,  joy, 
or  delight,  and  in  general  whatever 
we  can  perceive  to  have  an  agreeable 
effeil.  It  is  therefore  confining  and 
dbbafmg  it  when  we  refer  it  only  to 
our  fenfes.  The  Pleafure  of  mind 
When  we  attain  to  it  is  the  higheil 
pleafure.  But  I  am  willing  to  par¬ 
take  of  every  Pleafure  that  is  inno¬ 
cent,  and  I  am  to  confider  in  this  ef- 
fay  the  variety  of  means  by  which 
mankind  procure,  or  endeavour  to 
procure,  to  themfclves  that  which 
Pope  enumerates  amongfi  the  epithets 


**  Our  Being’s  end  and  aim.’* 

Wliatever  may  be  the  difputes  as 
to  the  greater  quantity  of  good  or 
of  evil  in  the  world,  it  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied  that  human  nature  is  fo  confti- 
tuted,  that  the  necelfary  and  daily 
fupplies  of  our  wants  aflFord  a  certain 
degree*  of  pleafure.  It  may  be  ar¬ 
gued  that  they  afford  only  a  relief 
from  pain.  But  whether' pain  be  an 
unavoidable  preparation  for  Pleafure 
or  not,  it  is  clear  that  Pleafure  is  felt 
in*  that  relief.  To  eat  when  one  is 
hungry,  to  drink  when  one  is  thirfty, 
to'  re. I  when  one  is  weary  with  la¬ 
bour,  to  go  to  fleep  after  long  watch¬ 
ing,  are  all  uhquelUonahly,  attended 
with  Pleafure.  I  do  not  fay  with  an 
exquifite  feeling  of  Pleafure  ;  but  that 
there  is  pofitive  Pleafure  in  every 
one  of  them,  experience  has  proved  to 
ail  of  us  fo  often,  that  it  would  be  iii 
Vain  f(.r  any  one  to  deny  it. 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT. 


<luty  to  make  ourfelves  as  happy  as 
wc  can  in  our  paifage  through  this 
ftate  of  being,  having  always  rcfped 
to  the  influence  which  our  condudl 
may  have  upon  our  fituation  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  ftate.  This  is  the  fum  of  un¬ 
clouded,  clear,  religious  raorality. 

Every  man  muft,  no  doubt,  exercife 
a  difcretionary  power  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  difcipline  which  he  finds  to  be 
bell  for  himfelf ;  and  while  I  am  of 
that  opinion,  I  will  not  raftily  con¬ 
demn  thofe  who  indulge  in  all  the 
brilliant  gaiety  of  life  ;  nor  will  1  de- 
fpife  thole  who  fequefter  themfelves. 

I  can  admire  a  fine  lady  as  an  angelic 
being,  and  venerate  an  alcetic  as  a 
fpiriiual  liero. 

la  the  prefent  ftate  of  my  mind,  it 
appears  to  me  that  variety  of  Pieafure 
is  beneficial ;  and  I  contemplate  with 
fatisfaction  not  only  the  rich  ftores  of 
Pieafure  fupplied  by  nature,  but  the 
number lefs  inodes  of  it  which  human 
ingenuity  has  in  the  progrefs  of  time 
brought  to  fuch  perfe^ioii :  The  gra¬ 
tifications  of  fight,  tafte,  fmell,  and 
hearing,  aiforded  by  light,  by  colours, 
by  diverfities  of  llia})e,  by  Iruits,  by 
flowers, by  the  miir muring  w'aters,  the 
hum  of  bees,  the  finging  of  birds,  and 
ail  the  objeds  around  us  :  The  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  dilhes  and  wines;  the  con¬ 
trivance,  the  elegance,  and  the  fpien- 
dour  of  houfes,  furniture,  and  equi¬ 
pages  :  The  games  which  amulc  and 
intereft,  the  treafures  ol  literature  in 
fo  many  and  fuch  extenfive  depart¬ 
ments  ;  the  performances  of  eminent 
Painters  and  Muficians,  the  animated 
intercourfe  of  private  fociety,  the  daz¬ 
zling  elFedl  of  public  entertainments, 
and  the  luxurious  intervals  ot  repofc, 
the  finer  Pleafures  ot  imagination, 
which  Addifon  has  fo  delightfully 
Ihown  in  the  Spectator,  and  the  ftill 
more  valuable  enjoyments  of  the  heart, 
all  contribute  to  temporary  happinefs ; 
and-  whilft  we  gladly  lhare  in  thefe 
Pleafures  let  us  nOt  be  difturbed  as  if 
Pleafures  were  wrong  in  itfelf,  but 
look  forward  to  that  glorious  period 


when  we  lhall  be  received  into  the 
prefence  of  Him,  “  at  whofe  riglit 
hand  are  Pleafures  for  evermore.’* 

THOUGHTS  c;t  LUXURT. 

Cur  in'tncie*ttiis  poQibuiy  et  rirvo 
SuhUme  ritii  moliar  atrium  P 
Cur  •vallr  ptrmiLirni  Sahina 

Divitias  opcrofi'.res  ?  H 0  R  • 

Horace,  in  h;s  beautiful  Ode 
to  Pollio,  after  Ihewing,  that  all 
the  magnificence  ajid  fplenJid  ap¬ 
pearances  which  were  then  fo  much 
in  vogue,  were  not  fuiBcient  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  mind  from  trouble  and  care, 
concludes  with  a  piece  of  reafoning 
.the  mort  fiinple,  and  at  the  lame  time 
the  moll  convincing  imaginable: — 

“  Why  Ihould  I  defire  to  buikl  a 
magnificent  palace  :ifter  a  new  mode!, 
with  fine  fiiioons  and  grand  gates,  to 
attract  the  envy  of  the  public  ?  Why 
fhould  I  exchange  my  fweet  retreat 
at  Sabinum  for  riches,  tiiat  briu'^  fo 

O 

much  care  and  trouble  along  with 
them 

What  Rome  was  in  the  days  of 
Horace,  England  is  at  prefent  ;  and 
the  fame  refined  luxuries  wlilch  are 
now  found  in  our  buildings,  our  equi¬ 
pages,  and  our  tables,  prevailed  a- 
mong  the  Romans  to  an  equal  degree, 
though  in  difterent  forms.  The  liard- 
nefs  of  the  times,  fo  much  complained 
of  by  the  world  in  general  at  this  day, 
was  the  cry  of  the  Romans  in  their 
luxurious  ages.  Nature  requires  few 
things  to  fupport  it,  but  fiich  as  are 
eafily  procured;  and  when  we  figh 
after  tlie  dainties  of  the  rich,  and  the 
fiiperfiuities  of  their  tables,  we  do  not 
recolleift,  that  they  tend  to  corrupt 
j  the  blood,  to  impair  health,  and  to 
fliorten  the  duration  of  life.  Gout, 
fevers,  apoplexies,  and  that  long 
crowd'of  difeafes  which  hovers  round 
the  rich  man’s  gate,  render  all  his. 
luxuries  infipid  ;  he  fits  down  without 
an  appetite,  and  the  idea  of  not  being 
able  to  feaft  on  his  dainties,  makes 
him  infinitely  more  wretched  thus 


felves  of  prejudices  which  are  natural 
to  the  contagious  air  of  cities  and 
capital  towns,  they  would  foon  be 
convinced,  that  every  thing  beyond 
the  real  neceflaries  of  life,  which  they 
are  fo  apt  to  figh  after,  would 


thofe  who  lament  the  total  want  of  | 
them.  He  knows  not  the  fweets  of 
repofe  ;  for  his  (lumbers  are  perpetu¬ 
ally  broken,  either  by  the  confequen- 
ces  of  an  impaired  conllitution,  the 
want  of  exercife,  or  by  fome  ambi¬ 
tious  wifti  yet  to  be  gratified.  He  is 
tired  and  fatigued  with  doing  no¬ 
thing,  and  the  whole  day  palTes  away 
in  idlenefsi  or  in  the  unfcttled  dif- 
putes  of  his  own  mind  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  fhall  employ  himfelf;  nor  is  he 
at  all  eafy,  till  ftrong  liquors  have 
deprived  him  of  the  power  of  think- 
ing. 

How  infinitely  more  happy  is  the 
condition  of  the  ploughman  !  Aurora 
no  fooner  opens  the  gates  of  heaven, 
and  the ,  tuneful  lark  welcomes  her 
approach  in  melodious  fong,  than  ho- 
nelt  Giles  rlfes  from  his  refrefhing 
(lumbers,  whilUes  over  the  enchant¬ 
ing  meads  befpangled  w^lth  the  dew 
of  heaven,  and  ploughs  up  the  bofom 
of  the  clotted  earth.  Health  breathes 
from  every  furrow  ;  and  the  fatisfac- 
tion  with  which  he  returns  to  his 
homely  meals,  the  appetite  with  which 
he  eais  any  thing  that  is  fet  before 
him,  are  things  more  to  be  envied  by 
the  rich,  than  any  thing  which  Giles 
can  envy  in  them.  No  bolus,  pill,  or 
potion,  are  wanted  to  keep  his  body 
in  health  ;  for  the  bloom  of  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  ftrength  of  his  limbs,  the 
elevation  of  his  fpirits,  and  the  agility 
of  his  whole  body,  convince  the  rich 
what  they  themfelves  want.  The  la¬ 
bours  of  the  day  being  finifhed,  he 
joins  in  the  dance  on  the  green  to  the 
found  of  the  tabor  and  the  pipe,  till 
the  night  again  calls  him  to  his  peace¬ 
ful  flumbers.  No  cares  perplex  his 
brain,  no  phantoms  of  ambition  haunt 
him  in  the  night,  and  his  thoughts  in 
the  day  are  only  on  his  bufinefs,  for 
he  has  nothing  tlfe  to  think  on.  In 
fliou,  honeft  Giles  is,  at  eighty  years 
of  age,  more  healthy  and  robuft  than 
the  rich  and  luxurious  man  at  forty. 

Indeed,  if  men  in  the  middling 
fphere  of  life  could  but  diveft  them- 


contn- 

bute  to  their  mifery  more  than  to 
their  happinefs.  When  we  once  fuf- 
fer  our  wilhes  to  foar  above  reafon, 
then  happinefs,  peace,  and  tranquili¬ 
ty  take  an  eternal  farewel  of  us,  and 
we  dive  for  pearls  in  a  bottomlefs 
gulph,  of  which  wc  never  more  reach 
the  furface  ;  or  we  fail  on  the  ocean 
of  defpair,  where  we  meet  with  no¬ 
thing  but  adverfe  gales,  dorms,  hur¬ 
ricanes,  and  tempeds. 

On  Persecution  for  Religion. 


CRUELTY  and  perfeciuion  are 
abominable  in  the  eyes  of  ail 
good  men  ;  but  nothing  is  fo  abomi¬ 
nable  as  perfecution  on  the  fcore  of 
religion  ;  yet  if  it  were  to  be  put  in 
pradice  againd  any  fed,  it  (hould  be 
only  againd  that  one  which  denies 
falvation  to  every  other. 

It  is  no  matter  under  what  mini- 
der’s  name  perfecution  and  cruelties 
go  forth ;  the  king,  the  mader,  is 
the  man  on  earth  who  .is  anfwerable 
tor  it.  In  Louis’  reign  the  Mar¬ 
quis  de  Louvois  propofed  to  bury  all 
Holland  under  water,  and  he  adual- 
ly  laid  the  whole  Palatinate  in  athes ! 
There  are  dill  extant  letters  under  that 
minlder’s  own  hand,  wTitten  in  the 
year  1685,  wherein  he  fays,  “  It  is  the 
King’s  plcafure,  that  fuch  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  religion  edabliihed 
(hail  be  punidied  with  the  utmod  ri¬ 
gour,  aild  that  the  fool-hardy  who 
obdinately  hold  out,  lliall  be  driven 
to  the  lad  extremity.”  The  edid  of 
Nantes  was  then  revoked,  and  the 
Chevalier  le  Teliier  ordered  every 
Protedant  divine  to  quit  the  king¬ 
dom,  exclaiming  at  the  fame  time, 
“  Lord  now  letted  thou  thy  fervant 
depart  in  peace.”  If,  however,  the 
pallors  wer^  permitted  to  depart  ia 


virtuous  good  men  of  every  other  arc 
beyond  the  reach  ot  God’s  mercy. 

MoDEhATUS. 

ANECDOTE, 

ALITFLE  after  Lord  Chatham 
(then  Mr  Piu)  had  changed 
liis  political  lentimeiits  in  regard  to 
the  protection  oi  Hanover,  in  the 
courl'e  of  replying  one  day  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  to  the  late  Sir 
Francis  Flake  Dclaval,  he  threw  out 
fome  larcallical  relicdions  on  Sir 
Francis  for  appearing  on  the  Itage  ; 
upon  whicli  the  otlier  got  up  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  it  was  true  ;  youth  and 


peace,  U  aia  not  larc  lo  wuu  lucn 
flocks. 

Claude  Brouflfon,  a  man  of  confi- 
derable  family  at  Nifmes,  was  broke 
alive  on  the  wheel,  with  many  other 
pious  devout  men  :  the  dragoons 
were  fent  to  convert  them  with  the 
edges  of  lharp  fwords,  and  thofe  mer- 
cllefs  wretches  were  at  liberty  to  com¬ 
mit  every  adl  of  cruelty  and  lulc  they 
pleafed,  over  the  poor  Protellants, 
except  taking  away  their  lives ;  many 
however  died  by  the  abufe  of  fuch  a 
ihamcfui  pow’er. 

The  more  thefe  poor  people  fuffe- 
red  in  the  caufe  of  religion,  the  more 
determined  they  became  ;  three  mar- 
ilials  of  France  could  not  fubdue 
them  ;  and  at  length  Monf.  Voltaire’s 
great  King,  Louis  XIV.  w’as  obliged 
to  fue  for  peace,  and  glad  to  conclude 
one,  with  Cavalier,  a  baker’s  boy, 
then  about  tw^enty-three  years  of  age, 
who  commanded  in  the  Cevennes. 
Cavalier  had  a  regiment  given  him 
1%  Louis,  and  a  penfion  ;  but  fufpcc- 
ting  foul  play,  he  left  France,  and 
commanded  a  regiment  at  the  battle 
of  Almanza,  compofed  of  refugee 
French.  It  fo  happened  that  this 
refugee  regiment  became  oppofed  at 
that  battle  to  a  French  regimen;  ; 
and  when  it  was  known  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  they  engaged  with  fuch  fury  by 
bayonets  alone,  that  when  the  conflid 
w'as  over,  there  did  not  remain  alive 
three  hundred  men,  including  both 
corps.  This  Ihow’s  to  what  a  pitch 
of  rage  war  may  be  carried — a  pitch 
of  rage  perhaps  now  exifting  in  Ame¬ 
rica  between  Englilhinen  and  Englilh- 
men. 

Cavalier  was  a  plain  fimple  rniin, 
W’ho  died  lieutenant-governor  of  Jer- 
fey.  But  what  was  Louis  the  Great  ? 
— A  poor  fanatic,  who  died  w’ith 
charms  and  reliques  tied  about  his 
girdle,  univerfally  detefted,  not  only 
by  his  own  fubje<5fs,  but  by  all  the 
V’orld.  And  fuch  in  general  is  the 
philofophy  of  the  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  continue  in  this  nneharita- 
We  perfuafion,  that  they  alfert  that 


i  ne  jGlio^ing  drolf  Mand-Ijill  nuas 
dijlributed  at  a  late  Masqj;  i-  d  Ball 
at  the  Ftjihio  Roo?i:s  in  Hanover • 
Square,  London, 

ISAAC  FAC-TOTUM, 

Barber,  Bcrl^mg-niaker,  Surgeon,  Pa^ 
rtjh‘ clerk,  Sch'jol-inajler,  Bluckfmith^ 
and  Man-Mid-eeifc, 

SHAVES  for  a  penny,  cuts  hair 
for  two-pence. 

Young  ladies  genteelly  educated. 
Lamps  lighted  by  the  year  or  quar¬ 
ter.  Alfo  pfalm-fiuging  and  horlc- 
Ihoeing  by  the  real  ui  ikcr. 

Likewife  makes  and  mends  alHorts 
of  boots  and  ihoes,  teaches  the  ho- 
boy  and  Jew’s  harp,  cuts  corns,  bleeds 
and  bliilers  on  the  lowell  terms. 

Cowtilions  and  other  dances  taught 
at  home  or  abroad.  Alfo  deals 
vvholelale  and  retail.  Sells  all  forts 
of  llaiionary  ware,  together  with 
blacking-balls,  rcd-hcrrings,  ginger- 
bread,  coals,  fcrubbing-brufiies,  trea¬ 
cle,  moufe- traps,  and  other  fw'cat- 
meats. 

N.  3.  I  teach  joggrafy,  and  them 
outlandilh  kind  of  tilings. 

A  ball  on  Wednefdays  and  Fridays. 
All  performed  (God  willing  by  me) 
Isaac  Fac-Totum, 


I 


THE  EDINBURGH  MAGAZINE,  OR 


His  honours  laurel,  palm  hU  truth. 

His  lifelcfs  iiccp  the  drowly  poppy  paint, 

Bencatli  yon  blafted  tree,  now  lies  he  low, 
Prorrpt  emblem  of  th*  uncertain  (late  ef 
Man  ! 

O’er  him  ihe  turf  in  fummer  green  fKall  nrow 
lu  winter  fade. — How  fliort  all  Namr^’I 


An  ELECT  an  the  Denthof  the  Han.  Colonel 
Francis  N’apjer. 

»r|-iWAS  when  the  fun,  bright  regent  of  the 

With  Icngti  en’d  courfc  m  burning  Cancer 
glows, 

•fire  he  had  drank  the  dew-drop  from  the  fpray. 
Or  op’d  the  blooming  bolom  of  the  rofe : 

Slow  thro*  the  darkfome  elms  that  Ikirted  round 

faift  Donas 


An  hcad-ftone  marks  the  fpot,  whofc  letter’d 
face 

Rifes  above  his  grave’s  proud  fwcliicp 
breaft,  •  ^ 

That  there  the  penfive  paflenger  may  trace 
This  chattc  memorial  of  its  fhroudeJ  gutft! 

Here  lies,  till  his  eternal  doom  be  feal’d, 

The  noblell  work  of  God,  an  Honeji  Man; 
His  many  virtues  Modefty  conceal’d. 

His  faults  (if  faults  he  had)  let  Malice  fcan. 

A  frld’er  in  his  king’s  and  country’s  caiife, 
Active  their  rights-— thtir  honour  to  defend: 
A  faint  ob»  dient  to  Religion’s  laws. 

He  ftar’d  his  God,  lov'd  as  himfelf  his  fiietid. 

Tho*  ftatefmen,  heroes.  Philomaths  adorn 
On  Hift’ry’s  page  his  long  illullrious  line, 
Like  them  to  kindred  dull  he  mui»  return, 
Irrevocable  fate! — decree  divine! 

Why  weeps  the  ford,  the  faithful,  and  the  fair  ? 
Or  why  with  auguiih  that  chaftc  bplom 
heave  ? 

Oh!  check  that  burftingfigh.  the  gnfhing  tear! 
Can  they  recall  him  from  the  greedy  grave? 

Lo!  ’neath  a  weeping  willow,  by  the  dream, 
Whofc  hoary  head  droops  waving  in  the 
wind, 

Abforb’d  in  woe  (he  wails,  love  lod  her  rheme. 
Her  vaniflfd  hopes  “  leave  not  a  wreck  bc- 


A  village  church-yard— o’er 
wave. 

The  pain n^-bcll  toll’d  forth  each  folemn  found, 
Vain  tiibutc  to  the  tenants  of  the  grave! 

The  fahlc  plumes  all  nodding  o’er  the  dead, 

In  trailing  trappings  mov’d  the  mourning 
train, 

And  to  his  laft  but  lowly  manlion  led 

Cold  Lycon,  late  the  pride  of  all  the  plain. 

Jj^or  Lycon  all  the  .nymphs  and  hinds  (hall 
mourn, 

To  plaintive  lays  the  damfei  tune  her  voice, 
The  Ihephcrd’s  pipe  notes  eie).'iac  turn. 

While  weeps  the  dear  lodobjecf  of  hischoicc. 

But  Thy  r  sis.  6rd  of  all  the  village  fwains. 
On  whom'  kind  Phteijus  beam’d  a  tuneful 


With  hcart-feir  forrow  form’d  thefe  artlcfs 
drains : 

Sacred  to  Friendlhip  was  the  tender  lay. 

No  more  th’  enliv’ning  drum  brave  Lycon 
warms 

With  mai  lial  ardour  in  the  tented  field ; 

Ko  more  ’midft  gleaming  ranks  and  clafning 
arms 

He  wields  the  fword,  or  bear.s  the  burnilh’d 
Ihitld : 

Ko  more  he’ll  brave  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 

fn  feaich  f  f  lame,  to  (ither  India’s  lliore  ; 

Till  the  lad  trump  lhall  roufe  him  from  his 
deep, 

No  more  he’ll  hear  the  cralhing  thunders 
roar. 

WVm  was  his  friendlhip,  kind  as  true  his  love, 

His  pen’rous  bread  benevolent  to  all, 

A  tear — a  figh  his  feeling  foul  could  move, 

Awake  to  Want’s— alive  to  Pity’s  call.  • 


Hymen’s  bright  torch  hath  ceas’d  for  her  to 
burn, 

The  midnight  lamp  its  fainter  flamefuppiics, 
Her  j  »ys,  her  peace,  link  in  his  filcnt  urn 
Till  mov’d  by  pray’r  kind  Heav’n  (hall  bid 
them  rife. 

Then  learn  this  ledim  at  the  Mufes*  Ihrinc, 
Alflidtion’s  daughter,  lod  to  hiiman  love, 
(Oh !  how  unlike  the  deathlefs  dame  divine), 
The  truths  die  fings  were  taught  her  from 
above. 

That  Pow’r  all-potent  who  decreed  the  blow, 
Which  laid  lov’d  Lycon  lowly  in  the  dulh 
Can  change  to  balmy  blifs  the  bitterell  woc, 
Nay  will,  when  all-rtfign  d  in  him  yc  trud. 

Thus,  when  by  refignation  and  by  pray’r, 
Eliza  (hall  her  former  peace  renew. 
Oblivion’s  veil  lhall  dioud  each  buried  care. 
While  ftenes  of  joy  frclh  open  on  bet 
view. 


iis  friendlhip  clalpiug  ivy  reprefenf. 
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A  f»vcclenM  calm  (hall  crown  her  happy  how 
With  golden  dreams  her  downy  llecp  bcbiell, 
A  puardlan  fpirit  drew  her  path  with  flow’rs, 
And  calm  Religion’s  balm  bellow  the  reft.” 

Thus  fung  the  fhepherd  fad  by  Dona's  ftream, 
At  duiky  eve,  ftretch’d  on  her  margin  green, 
While  thro’  the  gloomy  elms  wan  Cynthia’s 
beam 

Shot  o’er  the  fleeting  flood  a  filvcr  Iheen, 

But  ah!  how  vain  all  tributes  to  the  dead  I 
How  vain  thefe  traits  the  Mufe’s  pencil 
drew ! 

Since  to  the  realms  of  hlifs  his  fpirit  fled, 

Deaf  to  all  calls,  Eliza,  deaf  to  you. 


When  I  and  lovely  Delia  meet, 

Our  eyes  with  am’rjus  looks  replete. 
Declare  our  mutual  blifs ; 

With  rapture  I  behold  her  charms, 

Then  round  her  ueck  entwine  niy  arms, 
And  Ileal  a  balmy  kifs. 

The  pleafing  touch  glides  thro’  my  frame, 
A  thrilling  joy  1  cannot  name, 

Awaits  the  am’rous  kifs; 

Warm’d  by  her  breath  my  loul  expands. 
And  highly  elevated  ftands 
On  th’  pinnacle  of  biiis. 

Then  f:iy,  ye  gods!  O  fay  from  whence 
(Nor  keep  me  longer  in  fufpenfc, 

Allift  my  Mule  in  this!) 

What  fpting  affords  the  am’rous  fwcet, 
When  lips  congenial  fondly  meet, 

And  revel  in  a  kifs. 

Alas  !  my  pray’rs  arc  all  in  vain. 

Its  f(»urc€  a  I’ecret  muft  remain. 

Their  anfwcr  tends  to  tliis  : 

With  th‘  fweets  that  from  ihofc  kifles  flow^ 
Be  fdtisfy’d  nor  think,  to  know 
Th’  arcanum  of  a  kifs. 


Written  in  a  Bower  belonging  to  Mifs  Anne 
SfoTTiswooD,  tf/  Spottifwood,  Sept.  1778. 

Silveftrem  tenui  Mufom  meditaris  avena, 

This  grove,  ye  fwains,  for  ever  green, 

The  Mufes  call  divine : 

*Twas  here  they  faw  the  Fore  ft  Queen 
Embrace  the  hallow’d  fhiine. 

Hence,  fteps  profane,  nor  dare  to  tread 
The  B  'w’r  which  Beauty  wove, 

The  lov’d-blown  blofT^ms  twin’d  to  (hade. 

As  fhe  approach’d  the  grove. 

This  matchlefs  maid  the  fylvan  chofc 
Before  the  cou  tly  dame. 

The  ihcphbrd  Pan  approv’d  her  vows. 

And  led  her  to  his  home. 

And  at  his  board  how  pleas’d  Ihe’d  fing; 

She  fung  how  hleft  her  Twain  ; 

Her  voice  made  all  the  valiies  ringi 
Glad  with  the  foothing  ftrain. 

The  gay  coquette  at  Fafhion’s  fhrine 
May  lull  a  coxcomb’s  arms: 

She  (hall  in  brighter  circles  fhinc 
With  far  fuperior  charms. 

Youths  of  the  plain  (hall  haunt  the  fnade, 

And  nymphs  their  turtles  bring, 

A  prefent  to  the  beauteous  maid 
Shall  flow  from  cv’ry  fpring. 

This  verfe  the  Mufe  fhall  confccratc; 

And  carve  on  ev’ry  tree. 

Till  ail  the  tuneful  throng  relate 
Thefe  praifes  worthy  thee. 

Then  garlands  from  the  cyprian  grove. 

Where  none  but  myrtles  grow. 

Wove  by  the  faithful  nands  of  Love, 

Shall  crown  thy  poet’s  brow. 


'THE  FII^CER^  A  Jku  2>’£iprit, 
Addrejfcd  to  Mifs  W— D, 

Written  by  Mr  O’Beirne, 
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And  lips  of  vermeil  hue, 

A  Finger  our  heft  theme  fupplies. 

And  claims  the  fong  for  you. 

A  crimfon  tinge  the  f>ft  white  ftains 
Along  its  taper  lhape, 

As  if  the  lily’s  filken  veins 
Were  purpl’d  by  the  grape. 

Prometheus'  art  of  old  was  fuch. 

His  flatuc  bloom’d  a  wife: 

W’ith  ct^ual  fire  this  Fin-  cr’s  touch 
Would  warm  a  ftonc  to  life. 

Of  little  fize,  yet  mighty  pow’r. 

It  pierres  ev’ry  heart ; 

Yet  fli  di  its  miftrefs,  in  her  hour. 

Bleed  from  an  equal  dart. 

Some  youth,  whom  happieft  Fates  ordain 
The  heights  of  blifs  to  prove, 

Shall  bind  it  in  a  golden  chain, 

'I'hc  pledge  of  mutual  love! 


EPIGRAM  on  Mifs  k, 

H.AD  "ue  been  firft  <»f  womankind. 
We’d  been  from  ills  exempt; 
llcav’n  ciHiid  n“t  d«»ubt  f>  pare  a  mind, 
Nor  lleii  p’'el'unic  to  tempt : 

Bu*",  had  SHE  firft  of  women  been, 

Willi  all  th.at  BtaiUy’s  (lore, 
llcav’rh,  after  fuch  perirction  flen, 
Had  no’tr  created  more. 
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SAY  Venus,  Cupid,  all  ye  pow’rs 

Who  range  in  Love’s  tranfporting  bowhs 
Whence  fprings  the  rapt’rous  blifs : 
From  whence,  O  fay,  from  whence  arife 
Thole  unnam’d,  animating  joys, 
txpciienc’din  4  kife. 


r 


at  ;iny  thing  we  faw,  till  he  informed 
us  whether  or  not  it  was  wwth  look, 
ing  at.  He  (hook  his  head  at  fome 
toffed  up  his  nofe  at  others,  commen¬ 
ded  a  few,  and  pronounced  fentence 
on  every  piece,  as  he  palTed  along, 
with  the'moft  impofing  tone  of  faga- 
city. — Bad,  that  Caravaggio  is  too 
bad  indeed,  devoid  of  all  grace;  — 
but  here  is  a  Caracci  that  makes 
amends  ;  how  charming  the  grief  of 
that  Magdalene  !  The  Virgin,  you’ll 
obferve,  Gentlemen,  is  only  fainting, 
but  the  Chrift  is  quite  dead.  Look 
at  the  arm,  did  you  ever  fee  any  thing 
fo  dead  ? — Aye,  here’s  a  Madona, 
which  they  tell  you  is  an  original,  by 
Guido ;  but  any  body  may  fee  that 
it  is  only  a  tolerable  copy. — Pray, 
Gentlemen,  obferve  this  St  Sebaftian, 
how  delightfully  he  expires ;  Don’t 
you  all  feel  the  arrow  in  your  hearts? 
Pm  fure  I  feel  it  in  mine.  Do  let 
us  move  on  ;  I  ftiould  die  with  agony 
if  I  looked  any  longer.” 

“  We  at  length  came  to  the  St 
John,  by  Raphael,  and  here  this  man 
of  tafte  ftopped  Ihort,  in  an  extacy  of 
admiration. — One  of  the  company 
had  already  palfed  it,  without  mind¬ 
ing  it,  and  was  looking  at  another 
piiffure  ;  on  which  the  connoiffeur 
bawled  out — Good  God,  Sir  !  what 
are  you  about  The  honed  gentle¬ 
man  darted,  and  dared  around  to 
know  what  crime  he  had  been  guilty 


REVIEW. 

Jt  View  of  Society  and  Manners 
in  Italy  :  With  Anecdotes  relating 
to  fme  eminent  Chara£iers,  By 
John  Moore,  M.  D.  [P.  279.] 

IN  the  6th  letter  of  this  entertaining 
work,  we  meet  with  the  following 
dory  of  a  connoilfeur,  w^hich  is  intro¬ 
duced  with  a  few  remarks  on  a  tade 
for.  painting. — 

Some  people  feem  afie<ded  by 
paintings  to  a  degree  which  I  never 
could  feel,  and  can  fcarcely  conceive. 
I  admire  the  works  of  Guido  and 
Raphael,  but  there  are  amateurs  who 
fall  downright  in  love  with  every 
man,  woman,  or  angel,  produced  by 
thofe  painters. — 

— “  But  if  you  are  violently  bent 
upon  being  thought  a  man  of  very 
refined  tade,  there  are  books  in  abun¬ 
dance  to  be  had,  which  will  put  you 
in  pofTeflion  of  all  the  terms  of  tech¬ 
nical  applaufe,  or  cenfure,  and  furnidi 
you  with  fuitable  exprefiions  for  the 
whole  climax  of  fenfibiiity.  As  for 
myfelf,  I  was  Jong  ago  taught  a  leffon, 
which  made  a  deep  impreffion  on  my 
mind,  and  will  cfFe<dualIy  prevent  me 
from  every  affe(dation  of  that  kind. 
Very  early  in  life,  I  redded  above  a 
year  at  Paris,  and  happened  one  day 
to  accompany  five  or  fix  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  to  view  the  pi«5tures  in  the 
Palais  Royal.  A  gentleman  who  af- 
fe<ded  an  enthudadic  paflion  for  the 
fine  arts,  particularly  that  of  paint¬ 
ing,  and  who  had  the  greated  dedre 
to  be  thought  a  connoiffeur,  was  of 
the  party.  He  had  read  the  lives  of 
the  pointers,  and  had  the  Voyage 
Pittorelque  de  Paris  by  heart.  From 
the  mon^ent  we  entered  the  rooms, 
he  began  to  difplay  all  the  rednements 
of  his  tade  ;  he  indru<dcd  us  what  to 
admire,  and  drew  us  away  with  every 
fign  of  difgud  w’hen  we  dopped  a 
moment  at  an  uncelebrated  pidure. 
We  were  afraid  of  appearing  pleafed 


“  nave  you  eyes  in  your  head, 
Sir  continued  the  connoiffeur  : 
“  Don’t  you  know  St  John  when  you 
fee  him  ?” 

“  St  John !”  replied  the  other,  in 
amazement.  “  Aye,  Sir,  St  John 
the  Baptid,  in  propria  perfona,^ 

“  I  don’t  know  what  you  mean, 
Sir,”  faid  the  gentleman  peevidily. 

“  Don’t  you  ?”  rejoined  the  cen- 
noiffeur  ;  then  I’ll  endeavour  to 
explain  myfelf.  1  mean  St  John  in 
the  wildernefs,  bv  the  divine  KafFaelle 
Sanzio  da  Urbino,  and  there  he  dands 
by  your  fide. — Pray,  my  dear  Sir, 
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will  you  be  fo  obliging  as  to  beftow  a 
little  of  your  attention  on  that  foot  ? 
Does  it  not  ftart  from  the  wall  ?  Is  it 
not  perfcdlly  out  of  the  frame  ?  Did 
you  ever  fee  fuch  colouring  ?  They 
talk  of  Titian  ;  can  Titian’s  coloiu'ing 
excel  that  ?  What  truth,  what  nature 
in  the  head  !  To  the  eloquence  of  the 
antique,  here  is  joined  the  fimplicity 
of  nature.” 

We  flood  liflening  in  filent  ad¬ 
miration,  and  began  to  imagine  we 
perceived  all  the  perfedions  he  enu¬ 
merated  ;  when  a  perfon  in  the  Duke 
of  Orleans’  fervice  came  and  informed 
us,  that  the  original,  which  he  prelu- 
ined  was  the  pidure  we  wiliied  to  fee, 
was  in  another  room  ;  the  Duke  ha¬ 
ving  allowed  a  painter  to  copy  it. 
That  which  w’e  had  been  looking  at 
was  a  very  wretched  daubing,  done 
from  the  original  by  fome  obfeure 
painter,  and  had  been  thrown,  with 
other  rubbilh,  into  a  corner,  where 
the  Swifs  had  accidentally  difeovered 
it,  and  had  hung  it  up  merely  by 
way  of  covering  the  vacant  fpace  on 
the  wall,  till  tne  other  fliould  be  re¬ 
placed. 

“  How  the  connoifTeur  looked  on 
this  trying  occafion,  I  cannot  fay. 
It  would  have  been  barbarous  to  have 
turned  an  eye  upon  him. — f  hepped 
into  the  next  room,  fully  determined 
to  be  cautious  in  deciding  on  the 
merit  of  painting  ;  perceiving  that  it 
was  not  fafe,  in  this  fcience,  to  fpcak 
even  from  the  book.” 

That  the  State  of  Venice  has  had, 
at  times,  great  men  among  their 
rulers,  as  well  as  other  States,  we 
find  from  an  account  which  Dr  Moore 
gives  of  a  very  remarkable  old  Doge, 
Henry  Dandolo,  who,  in  1192,  fuc- 
ceeded  Malipier,  who,  being  of  a 
very  philofophical  turn  of  mind,  had 
abdicated  the  office. 

\ 

Henry  Dandolo  had,  in  his  early 
years,  pafled,  with  general  approba¬ 
tion,  through  many  of  the  fubordinate 
VoL.  LI. 


offices  of  government  ;  and  had,  a 
lew  years  before  he  was  elethed  to 
the  dignity  ot  Doge,  been  ambaf- 
lador  at  the  court  of  Manuel,  the 
Greek  Emperor  at  Conihintinople. 
There,  on  account  of  his  inflexible 
integrity,  and  his  refufing  to  enter 
into  the  views  of  Manuel,  which  he 
thought  contrary  to  the  interellof  his 
country,  his  eyes  were  almoll  entirely 
put  out,  by  order  of  that  tyrant.  Not- 
withflanding  this  impediment,  and 
his  great  age,  being  above  eighty,  he 
was  now  eltded  to  the  office  of  Doge. 

“  At  this  time,  fome  of  the  moll 
powerful  princes  and  nobks  of  France 
and  Flanders,  iniligated  by  the  zeal 
of  Innocent  the  Third,  and  ftill  more 
by  their  own  pious  fervour,  refolved, 
ill  a  fourth  crufade,  to  attempt. the 
recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the 
fepulchre  of  Chrifl,  from  the  hands 
of  Infldels  ;  and  being,  by  the  fate  of 
others,  taught  the  diilicuities  and  dan¬ 
gers  of  tranfporting  armies  by  land, 
they  refolved  to  take  their  paifage 
from  Europe  to  Afia  by  fea.  On  this 
occafion  they  applied  to  the  Venetian 
State,  who  not  only  agreed  to  furnilh 
fliips  for  the  tranfportation  of  the 
army,  but  alfo  to  join,  with  an  armed 
licet,  as  principals.  In  the  expedition. 

“  The  French  army  arrived  fooii 
after  in  the  V^enctian  State  ;  but  fo 
ill  had  they  calculated,  that,  when 
every  thing  was  ready  for  the  embark¬ 
ation,  part  of  the  fum  which  they  had 
agreed  to  pay  for  the  tranfporting 
their  troops,  was  defici^t.  This  oc- 
cafioned  difputes  between  the  French 
leaders  and  the  State,  which  the  Doge 
put  an  end  to,  by  propoling,  that 
they  Ihould  pay  in  military  lervices 
what  they  could  not  furnilh  in  money. 
This  was  accepted,  and  the  nrft  ex¬ 
ploits  of  the  Crufade  army  were,  the 
redmfiion  of  the  town  of  Zara,  and 
other  places  in  Dalmatia,  which  had 
revolted  from  the  Venetians.  It  had 
been  previoufly .  agreed,  that,  after 
this  fervice,  the  army  Ihould  embark 
immediately  for  Egypt ;  but  Daa- 
A  u  a 


**  A  mifunderftanding  foon  after 
enfued  between  the  united  armies  and 
Alexis,  now  aflbciated  with  his  father 
on  the  throne  of  Conlfantinople.  The 
Greeks  murmured  at  the  favour  which 
their  Emperor  ihewed  to  thofe  fo- 
reigners,  and  thought  his  liberality 
to  them  inconfillent  with  his  duty  to 
his  own  lubjedts.  The  Crufaders,  on 
the  other  hand,  imagined,  that  all  the 
wealth  of  his  empire  was  hardly  fuf- 
fieient  to  repay  the  obligations  he 
owed  to  them.  The  young  prince, 
defirous  to  be  juft  to  the  one,  and 
grateful  to  the  other,  loft  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  both ;  and,  w^hile  he  ftrove 
to  conciliate  the  minds  of  two  fets  of 
men,  whofe  views  and  interefts  w’ere 
oppofite,  he  was  betrayed  by  Murt- 
fuphlo,  a  Greek,  who  had  gained  his 
confidence,  and  whom  he  had  raifed 
to  the  higheft  dignities  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  This  traitor  infinuated  to  the 
Greeks,  that  Alexis  had  agreed  to 
deliver  up  Conftantinople  to  be  pilla¬ 
ged,  that  he  might  fatisfy  the  avarice 
and  rapacity  of  thofe  ftrangcrs  who 
had  reftored  his  family  to  the. throne. 
The  people  fiy  to  arms,  the  palace  is 
invefted,  Alexis  and  his  father  are 
put  to  death,  and  Murtfuphlo  is  de¬ 
clared  Emperor. 

Thefe  tranfadions,  though  af- 
certained  by  the  authenticity  of  hif- 
tory,  feem  as  rapid  as  the  revolutions 
of  a  theatrical  reprefentation. 

“  The  chiefs  of  the  united  army, 
ftruck  with  horror  and  indignation, 
aflemble  in  council.  Dandolo,  al¬ 
ways  declfive  in  the  moment  of  dan- 
ger,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
Ihould  immediately  declare  war  againft 
theufurper,and  make  themfelves  maf- 
ters  of  the  empire.  This  opinion  pre¬ 
vails,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  Greek 
empire  is  refolved  upon. 

After  feveral  bloody  battles,  and 
various  alTaults,  the  united  armies  of 
France  and  Venice  enter  viftorious 
into  Conftantinople,  and  divide  the 
fpolls  of  that  wealthy  city. 

“  The  Doge,  never  fo  much  blinded 


dolo,  who  had  another  projetft  more 
at  heart,  reprcfented  that  the  feafon 
was  too  far  advanced,  and  found 
means  to  perfuade  the  French  army 
to  winter  in  Dalmatia. 

“  During  this  interval,  Dandolo, 
availing  himfelf  of  fome  favourable 
drcumftances,  had  the  dexterity  to 
determine  the  French  Crufaders,  in 
fpite  of  the  interdidion  of  the  Pope, 
to  join  with  the  Venetian  forces,  and 
to  carry  their  arms  againft  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Conftantinople  ;  an  expedi¬ 
tion  which,  Dandolo  afferted,  would 
facilitate  their  original  plan  againft 
the  Holy  Land,  and  which,  he  was 
convinced,  would  be  attended  with 
far  greater  advantages  to  both  parties. 

«  The  crown  of  Conftantinople  was 
never  furrounded  with  greater  dan¬ 
gers,  nor  has  it  ever  known  more 
fudden  revolutions,  than  at  this  pe¬ 
riod. 

‘*j|Manuel,  who  had  treated  Dan¬ 
dolo,  while  ambaifador,  with  fo  much 
barbarity,  had  been  precipitated  from 
the  throne.  His  immediate  fucceflbr 
had,  a  ftiort  time  after,  experienced 
the  fame  fate.  Betrayed  by  his  own 
brother,  his  eyes  had  been  put  out, 
and,  in  that  deplorable  condition,  he 
was  kept  clofe  prifoner  by  the  ufur- 
per.  The  fon  of  this  unfortunate 
maxi  had  efcaped  from  Conftanti¬ 
nople,  and  had  arrived  at  Venice,  to 
implore  the  protection  of  that  State  : 
The  compaftion  which  this  misfor¬ 
tune  naturally  excited,  had  confider- 
able  effect  in  promoting  the  Doge’s 
favourite  feherne  of  leading  the  French 
and  Venetian  forces  againft  Conftan- 
linople.  The  indefatigable  Dandolo 
went,  in  perfon,  at  the  head  cfhis 
countrymen.  The  united  army  beat 
the  troops  of  the  ufurper  in  repeated 
battles,  obliged  him  to  fly  from  Con- 
Itantinople,  placed  his  brother  on  the 
throne,  and  reftored  to  him  his  fon 
Alexis,  who  had  been  obliged  to  take 
refuge  at  Venice,  from  the  cruelty 
of  his  uncle,  and  had  accompanied 
Dandolo  in  this  fuccefsful  enterprife. 


with  fuccefs  as  to  lofe  *  fight  of  the 
true  intereft  of  his  country,  did  not 
think  of  procuring  for  the  republic 
large  dominions  on  the  continent. 
The  Venetians  had,  for  their  Ihare, 
the  ifiands  of  the  Archipelago,  feveral 
ports  on  the  coail  of  the  Hellefpont, 
the  Morea,  and  the  entire  ifland  of 
Candia.  This  was  a  judicious  parti¬ 
tion  for  Venice,  the  augmentation  of 
whofe  ftrength  depended  on  com¬ 
merce,  navigation,  and  the  empire  of 
the  Tea. 

Though  the  ftar  of  Dandolo  rofe 
in  obfcurity,  and  Ihone  with  no.  ex¬ 
traordinary  lullre  at  its  meridian 
height,  yet  nothing  ever  furpaffed  the 
brilliancy  of  its  fctting  rays. 

“  This  extraordinary  man  died  at 
Conftantinople,  opprefied  vnth  age, 
but  while  the  laurels  which  adorned 
his  hoary  head  were  in  youthful  ver¬ 
dure. 

“  rhe  annals  of  mankind  prefent 
nothing  more  worthy  of  our  admira¬ 
tion.  A  man,  above  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  almoft  entirely  deprived  of  his 
fight,  defpifing  the  repofe  necefllary 
for  age,  and  the  fccure  honours  which 
attended  him  at  home  ;  engaging  in 
a  hazardous  enterprife,  again  if  a  dif- 
tant  and  powerful  enemy  ;  fupporting 
the  fatigues  of  a  military  life  with  the 
ipirit  of  youth,  and  the  pcrfevcrance 
of  a  veteran,  in  a  fuperllitious  age  ; 
and,  whilif  he  led  an  army  of  reli¬ 
gious  enthufiafts,  braying,  at  once, 
the  indignation  of  the  Pope,  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  bigots,  and  all  the  dangers 
ot  war  ;  difplaying  the  ardour  of  a 
conqueror,  the  judgment  of  a  fiatef- 
man,  and  the  difintercfted  fpirit  of  a 
patriot ;  preparing  dilfant  events,  im¬ 
proving  accidental  circumftances,  ma- 
naging  the  molf  impetuous  charac¬ 
ters,  and,  with  admirable  addrefs, 
-making  all  fubfervient  to  the  vaft 
plan  he  had  conceived,  for  the  ag¬ 
grandizing  his  native  country.  Yet 
this  man  palTed  his  youth,  manhood, 
and  great  part  of  his  old  age,  un¬ 
known,  Had  he  died  at  feventv,  his 


name  >voulJ  have  been  fwept,  with 
the  common  rubbilli  of  courts  and 
capitals,  into  the  gulpli  of  oblivion. 
So  necelfary  are  occa lions  and  fitua- 
tions  for  bringing  Into  light  the  con¬ 
cealed  vigour  of  the  greatell  charac¬ 
ters  ;  and  fo  true  it  is,  that  while  we 
fee,  at  the  head  of  kingdoms,  men  of 
the  molf  vulgar  abilities,  the  periods 
of  whofe  exilfence'  ferve  only  as  dates 
to  hiftory,  many  whofe  talents  and 
virtues  would  have  fwelled  her  bright- 
eft  pages  have  died  unnoted,  from  the 
obfcurity  of  their  fituations,  or  the 
languor  and  ftupidity  of  the  ages  in 
which  they  lived.*^ 

Liberal  Education  :  or^  a  PraRlcal 
Treatife  on  the  Methods  of  acquiring 
Ufeful  and  Polite  Learning.  By  the 
Reverend  Vicefimus  Knox,  A.  M, 
[p.  309.] 


R  KNOX 


now  gives  us  his 

i  m/  ■  ^ 

XtJL  fentiments  on  private  fiudy, 
on  late  learners,  and  perfons  who  willi 
to  recover  the  acquilitions  of  their 
youth,  on  the  education  of  women,  on 
the  fear  of  appearing  pedantic,  pri¬ 
vate  tuition,  the  utility  of  public  exa¬ 
minations,  the  regulation  of  puerile 
diverfions,  holidays,  behaviour  of  pa¬ 
rents,  on  lenity  and  fevcrity  of  dilici- 
pline,  the  patTions  and  aims  of  boys, 
the  knowledge  of  the  world,  on  the 
proper  fenfe  of  honour,  truth,  and 
religion.  The  author  concludes  with 
fome  excellent  remarks  on  the  uni- 
verfities,  and  the  advantages  and  dis¬ 
advantages  of  foreign  travel  ;  with  a 
few  fpirited  animadverfions  on  tlic 
tafte,  falhions,  and  conceptions  of  the 
times  we  live  in. 

On  every  one  of  the  fubjeds  here 
enumerated,  which,  in  a  lyfiem,  or 
plan  of  liberal  education,  are  ail  ufe¬ 
ful  and  important,  Mr  Knox  has,  in 
the  tradl  before  us,  difplayed  no  in- 
confiderable  fhare  of  knowledge,  and 
treated  them  with  judgment,  accura¬ 
cy,  and  prccifion  ;  but  what  we  inoft 
admire  in  this  writer  is,  that  lincerity 


the  wide  world,  before  Nature  had 
given  futhcient  maturity.  Their  ema¬ 
ciated  looks  inform  the  fpe^lator,  that 
a  fecret  canker  has  preyed  on  the 
flower  of  their  youth.  Their  words, 
their  drefs,  their  a<5lions,  all  combine 
in  proving  that  they  are  far  advanced 
in  the  ways  of  vice,  and  have  been  fa¬ 
miliarly  acquainted  with  its  confe- 
quent  miferies.  The  years  which 
fucceed  a  vain,  a  wicked,  and  a  moil 
wretched  youth,  are  often  fpent  in 
nurfing  a  ruined  fortune,  and  a  fhat- 
tered  conftitution. 

“  A  moil  fatal  mi  flake  is  made  by 
parents  of  all  clafles  in  the  prefent 
age.  Many  of  them  feem  to  think 
vice  and  irregularity  the  marks  of 
fenfe  and  fpiric  in  a  boy  ;  and  that 
innocence,  modefly,  fubniiffion  to 
fuperiors,  application  to  flud)^,  and 
to  every  thing  laudable,  are  the  figns 
of  flupidity.  They  often  fmile  at  the 
tricks  of  a  young  villain,  and  even 
feem  plesifed  with  boyifh  profligacy. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  their  offspring 
frequently  proves  a  fcourge  to  them, 
and  that  they  feel  that  fling,  which, 
to  life  Shakefpeare's  cxpreflion,  is 
(harper  than  a  fyrpent’s  tooth ;  the 
fling  infllcled  by  a  thanklels,  an  im¬ 
moral,  an  ignorant,  an  extravagant, 
and  an  infidel  child.  A  valuable  ac- 
quifitlon,  this  premature  knowledge 
of  the  world,  which  produces  fuch 
fruits  ;  and  that  it  often  does  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  fruits,  obfervation  will 
abundantly  evince. 

‘‘  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  pru¬ 
dence,  as  w’eil  as  reafon  and  religion, 
requires,  that  a  parent  fliould  do  all 
he  can  to  prefent  his  child  to  the 
community  unfpotted.  The  faireft 
fide  of  the  world  fliould  be  exhibited 
to  his  view.  Vice  in  every  mode  and 
degree  fiioiild  be  concealed.  Dif- 
honefly,  in  which  I  comprehend  all 
the  arts  which  are  incompatible  with 
truth,  ingenuoufnefs,  and  fimplicity 
of  manners,  ihould  never  be  men¬ 
tioned  but  with  deteflation.  What 
then,  fays  an  objector,  would  you  ex* 


and  integrity  of  manners,  of  which  he 
feems  fo  eminently  pofl’effed,  that 
fenfe  of  virtue  and  religion,  which 
feems  to  diiflaile  every  fentiment,  and 
to  point  him  out  as  a  perfon  in  every 
refped  qualified  for  the  profeflion 
which  he  has  engaged  in. 

Before  we  conclude  this  article,  we 
mull,  in  juflice  to  the  author,  call  our 
readers*  attention  to  the  following  paf- 
fage,  extraded  from  his  fe^tion  on 
, knowing  the  world  at  an  early  age, 
which  we  think  conveys  a  leifon  of 
excellent  inflrudion  both  to  parents 
and  children. 

“  Boys  (fays  Mr  Knox)  indeed, 
early  initiated  in  the  world,  ufually 
have  a  forwardnefs  of  behaviour,  and 
a  degree  of  loquacity,  which  pleafes 
fuperficial  people.  He  who  is  at¬ 
tending  to  his  books,  and  colledling 
ideas  which  will  one  day  render  him 
a  blefling  and  an  honour,  to  all  with 
whom  he  is  connected,  will  appear 
dull,  aukward,  and  iincngaging  to 
many,  in  comparifon  with  the  pert 
ftcippling,  who  has  been  plunged  in¬ 
to  vice  and  diflipation  before  he  knows 
the  meaning  of  the  words.  The  re¬ 
ception  which  the  latter  meets  with 
in  companv,  gives  him  additional  fpi- 
rits,  and  the  poor  parents  ufually  tri¬ 
umph  a  while  in  the  confeious  fupe- 
riority  of  their  judgment.  In  four 
or  five  yTars  they  commonly  fee  and 
feel  the  cfFc6ts  of  their  folly.  Their 
conduct,  as  it  often  undoubtedly  pro¬ 
ceeds  froraf  ignorance,  is  to  be  com¬ 
panion  ated;  but  if  ever  it  arlfes  from 
affedation  of  fingiilarity,  pride,  vir 
cious  principles,  or  careleffnels  con¬ 
cerning  their  offspring,  it  deferves 
the  fevered  reprchenfion. 

It  is  obvious  to  obferve  in  the 
world  muliitiides  of  beardlefs  boys, 
affuming  airs  of  manhood,  and  prac- 
tifing  manly  vices,  to  obtain  a  title  to 
the  appellation  of  men.  The  prefent 
age  abounds'  with  fuch  examples. 
Thefe  are  the  unhappy  objeds  whom 
their  injudicious  parents  have  ex¬ 
truded  from  the  fofteriiig  wing  into 


pofe  liiin>  unprepared  and  unapprifed, 
to  a  wicked  and  an  artful  world? 
No ;  I  w'ould  prepare  him  in  the  bed 
manner,  by  fixing  deeply  in  his  bo- 
fom  principles  of  piety  and  moral  ho- 
nefty.  He  Ihould  be  kept  under  the 
eye  of  a  parent,  or  a  faithful  infiruc- 
tor,  as  long  and  as  conftanlly  as  pof- 
fible.  And  when  he  mult,  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  world  at  large,  let  his 
inftru»5lor  tell  him  what  difeafes  and 
what  miferies  inevitably  await  immo¬ 
ral  and  intemperate  indulgence.  With 
fuch  preparation,  and  with  the  blef- 
fing  of  Providence,  which  will  pro¬ 
bably  attend  it,  there  will  be  little 
danger,  but  that  a  young  man  will 
make  valuable  advances  in  virtue  and 
learning,  and  receive  their  rew^ard,’* 
Nothing  can  be  more  fenfible  or 
fpirited  than  the  obfervations  above 
quoted  ;  many  others,  equally  juft  and 
well  founded,  are  interfperfed  in  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  this  valuable  work, 
which,  convinced  of  its  fuperior  merit 
and  utility,  we  lincerely  and  warmly 
recommend  to  the  perulal  and  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  public.  C. 


not  be  too  leverely  cenfured ;  for  he 
was  told  that  Mr  Atkinfon,  the  fa¬ 
mous  contractor,  had  been  fuffered  to 
fubferibe  for  the  enormous  fum  of 
3,300,000!. 

LORD  NORTH  replied,  that  the 
hon.  Gentleman  muft  certainly  have 


naa  given  in,  hut  he  was  very  well 
convinced  he  could  not  have  fiibfcri- 
bed  for  any  fum  like  3,;oo,ooo!.  and 
if  he  had,  he  (Lord  North)  would 
willingly  fubmit  to  any  cenfure  that 
might  be  palled  upon  him ;  Every 
one  knew  that  it  was  cuftoinary  for 
gentlemen  who  w’ifhed  to  fubferibe, 
to  alk  for  more  than  they  expected, 
becaufe  they  knew  that  the  miniftcr 
never  fulFered  them  to  fubferibe  for  as 
much  as  they  alked.  On  this  princi¬ 
ple,  Mr  Atkinfon  miglit  perhaps  have 
offered  a  very  large  fum  ;  but  it  w^as 
not  to  be  fiippofed  it  was  all  for  hiin- 
felf,  or  that  he  had  been  taken  at  his 
ofler  :  if  Mr  Atkinfon  was  prefent  at 
the  agreement,  he  Ihould  have  his 
lhare  with  his  neighbours,  but  Ihould 
have  no  fuch  fum  as  300, cool. 

With  refpeft  to  the  terms  ()f  the 
loan,  they  might  be  too  high  ;  but  it 
was  not  pollible  to  pronounce  on  that 
head  from  any  tranfacllon  that  had 
taken  place  that  day  on  ’Change. 
Every  bargain  made  then  refpeefting 
the  new  loan  was  illegal,  thole  who 
made  the  ba^ains  not  being  fure 
that  they  had  any  lhare  in  the  new 
loan  ;  nor  could  this  be  knowm  till 
the  Houfe  fnould  have  confirmed  the 
refoluiions  of  the  committee  ;  then, 
and  not  before,  would  the  lift  of  fub- 
feribers  be  made  out  and  fent  to 
the  bank.  It  w^as  well  known  how 
eafy  it  was  to  make  bargains  in  the 
Alley,  and  how  cuftomary  to  make 
them,  not  at  a  market  price,  but  at 
j  loine  extravagant  premium,  for  finif- 
i  tei  purpofes  :  Thefe  bargains  might 


FARII AMENT  ART  DEBATES. 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. 

On  the  Report  of  the  Refoluthns  on  the 
Nenjj  Loan. 

Thttrfdayy  March  8. 

Mr  ORD  brought  up  the  re¬ 
port  from  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means ;  the  refolutions  on 
which  were  read  once,  and  a  motion 
being  made  for  reading  them  a  fe- 
cond  time. 


SIR  P,  CLERK E  got  up  andfald 
that  the  terms  of  the  loan  were  ex¬ 
travagant  beyond  meafure  ;  as  a  proof 
of  which  he  informed  the  Houfe,  that 
it  had  been  done  this  morninc:  in  the 
‘Alley  at  the  enormous  premium  of 
eleven  and  a  half  per  cent,  d’he  par¬ 
tiality  of  the  noble  Lord,  in  admitting 
kis  particular  friends  to  fubferibe,  was 


be  made  for  fmall  fums  m  the  ftocks,  which  feme  memberai  had  wlflied 
and  then  it  would  be  pubiiihed  that  prtfs  upon  the  Houle,  viz,  to  ii, 
flocks  bore  fuch  and  fuch  a  premium  ;  the  rei'olutions  recommitted, 
but  it  was  not  from  rranfadtlons  of  j  would  not  coufent  to  any  ineail 
this  fort  that  the  value  of  ftocks  could  I  that  could  in  the  leaft  degree  all 
be  afeertained  :  nor  could  any  tranf-  [*the  public  credit,  by  fhaking  the  ter 
adion  in  the  Alley  on  that  day,  or  j  of  the  loan,  as  they  had  been  ma 
till  the  lift  of  lublcribers  Ihould  be  |  though  thefe  terms,  he  was  conv 
made  out,  and  the  whole  of  the  loan  j  ceJ,  were  extravagant;  but  he  ; 
be  brought  to  market,  be  taken  as  a  quitted  the  noble  Lord  of  any  negl 
ftandard  by  which  the  ftock  was  to  in  granting  them :  His  Lordihip, 
be  valued.  was  fure,  would  have  made  a  bet 

^  -  ,  bargain  if  he  could ;  but,  he  believ< 

Aff?  i5/y\rGexpre/red  great  warmth  monied  men  would  not  aei 

at  a  bargain  m  wmich  he  difcovere  Q^her.  However,  as  their  pi 

fo  much  prodigality,  and  fo  little  re-  were  fo  great  already,  he  law 
gard  for  the  public  interelt.  ihc  reafon  why  they  Ihould  add  the  ad 
premium  upon  the  loan  was  excetni^,  ^-lonal  douceur  of  lottery  tickets 
and  the  nation  was  facnficcd  to  the  knew  that  they  would 

partiality  of  the  noble  Lord  ;  ^ very  well  fatisfied  with  their  bare: 

profits  were  fo  great  that  it  w^ould  be  without  a  lottery  ;  one  of  them  h 
mere  fporting  with  the  money  of  the 
nation  to  give  the  fubfenbers  the  be- 
tiefit  arifing  from  the  lottery  ;  and  he 

repeated  the  citer  he  had  made  laft  ^  ^ 

i  night  (adding  tnat  he  had  authority  convinced,  which  ii^ide  t 

f  for  fo  doing  ,  to  find  in  the  ipace  of 
twenty.four  hours  perfons  who  would 

fubicnbe  for  the  whole  loan,  and  re-  , 

mam  perfeaiy  latisbed  witn  the  pre.  therefore  not  to  bet 

mium  It  bore,  without  aikmg  for  a  tenacious  on  that  point ;  If  his  Loi 

lottery.  He  alfo  repeated  the  obft^^  Ihip  fpoke  truth  when  he  faid  that  i 

vation  made  by  Mr  rox  in  the  fame  ^  i  ^  l 

J  ,  J  ,  \  ,  1  1  7r*  parliament,  and  not  he*  were  to  m? 

day  s  debate,  that  though  the  King  •  ..u  ..i  •  a- 

I  °r  11  1^  the  bargain,  then  the  reieaing  ( 
bad  but  QOOjOOoI.  a  year,  for  all  the  ®  1 4  u  ^  i 

r  Ji  •  -1  fi  i  rn.  lottery  would  be  the  ad  ot  pari 

purpofes  or  the  civil  eltabliihment,  yet  ^  j  „  u-  t  jii  -  , 

5,  ^  .  .p  ,  1'  1.  1  ment,  and  not  his  Lordihip  s,  a 

the  minilter,  by  means  or  the  lottery,  ^  r  u*  u  u  a 

,  J,  \  <  J  1-n  •  conlcquently  his  honour  would  Its 

had  ooCjOccl.  m  douceurs  to  diftri-  uj-nri-r  u-  ? 

m  ^  ^  u  r  r  Ti  unimpeachcd :  He  befougnt  him  tl: 

bute  to  members  or  parliament.  He  ua  .a  xj  r  .  i  ^  i  •  r  • 

■u  J  r.  X  r  -A  x  J  r  to  let  the  rloufe,  at  lean  his  frier 

had  often,  he  faid,  heard  of  the  om-  .  r  ..u  •  a  .  i 

.  •  ^  ^  i_  ^  r  •  there,  purfue  their  own  ludgment,  1 

lupotence  of  parliament,  but  feared  j  convinced  that  the  lotury  ,vo. 
t^his  omnipotence  v'ould  be  found  to  be  rejefted  by  the  whole  Houfe.  1 

he  only  a  name,  when  the  people  a  1  -r 

n  I J  j-r  lx  ..  ..u  •  ^  ^  paltry  advantages  anting  to  govci 

Ihould  difcovcr  that  their  property  Jr  °  i  j  x 

r  ,  4  1  ..I  r  L  ment  from  a  lottery  could  by 

was  fquandcred  by  thofe  whom  they  _  r .  r  ^x  •  ^ 

i.A  *.A..  x.x*A  1  ^  means  compenfate  for  the  mconve 
iad  appointed  to  be  their  ftewards  ; 

yhe  omnipotence  of  parliament  would  ^^e  Houfe  Ihould  not  agree  w 
pe  fhaken  to  its  center,  if  the  peo-  ,.x  n  .  r.x 

pie  fhould  refute  to  pay  the  tLe, 

which  had  been  created  by  prodiga!-  a  ive  i  . 

1“^*  LORD  NORTH  faid,  he  by 

MR  Hl/SSET  exprefled  himfelf.  means  held  his  reputation  as  a  mi 
flnwilling  to  concur  in  a  propofition  fter  to  be  at  Hake  in  the  bargain ; 
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was  not  bound  by  it ;  the  Houfe  could 
undo  it;  for  though  the  Commit¬ 
tee  had  agreed  to  it,  yet  if  the  Houfe 
fhould  not  confirm  the  refolution,  he 
of  courfe  would  be  releafed  from  the 
agreement  he  had  made  with  the  fab- 
fenbers.  But  he  could  not  bring 
himfelf  to  think,  that  the  laving  of 
the  money  which  the  fubferibers  might 
gain,  could  balance  the  mifehief  that 
might  arife,  in  future,  to  public  cre¬ 
dit,  and  the  difficulties  which  would 
be  thrown  in  the  way  of  a  loan,  if  the 
perfons  who  made  it  fhould  be  depri¬ 
ved  of  a  part  of  thofe  advantages, 
which,  perhaps,  had,  in  a  great  mea- 
fure,  induced  them  to  part  with  it. 
Parliament,  however,  had  a  right  to 
judge — and  if  they  Ihould  think  that 
public  credit  would  run  no  rifk  by 
lopping  off  the  lottery,  then  undoubt¬ 
edly  they  would  and  ought  to  do  it, 
as  honour  did  not  (land  in  their  way ; 
and  if  it  did,  it  would  be  very  impro¬ 
per  in  parliament  to  facrifice  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  their  conftituents  to  complai- 
Iknce  for  the  reputation  of  any  mem¬ 
ber. 


Lord  had  firfl  fought  out  the  moneys 
and  then  began  to  look  about  for  the 
eftate.  At  the  time  of  borrowing,  it 
was  true,  he  always  faid  he  had  a  fuf- 
ficient  ellate  to  anfwer  for  the  money, 
but  fome  how  or  other  it  had  always 
happened  that  the  noble  Lord  bad 
never  once  told  true,  for  all  his  eftates 
had  proved  deficient.  This  year  again 
he  had  promifed  efficient  taxes,  but 
he  ought  to  take  care  that  the  old 
ones  liiould  not  be  injured  by  the 
new,  and  that  while  he  was  making 
the  latter  efficient,  the  old  ones  did 
not  ceafe  to  be  fo.  Sir  George  aifo 
fpoke  ftrongly  againfl:  the  lottery. 


Mr  BURKE  was  afraid  that  no¬ 
thing  would  tend  more  to  injure  pub¬ 
lic  credit,  than  to  Ihew'  that  it  Is  not 
Parliament,  but  the  Mini  her,  that  re¬ 
gulates  the  finances  of  this  country. 
It  was  the  idea  that  Parliament  ha¬ 
ving  the  ftate  of  the  national  finances 
laid  before  them,  fo  that  every  maa 
might  fee  the  date  of  the  public 
debts,  that  fupported  fo  greatly  the 
credit  of  the  nation  ;  and  he  was  forry 
to  find>  that  while  the  enemy  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  adopt  our  mode,  the  Mi- 
nifters  of  Great  Britain  were  convin¬ 
cing  the  world  that  Parliament  had 
nothing  to  do  with  our  taxes  and 
loans,  but  to  give  their  faiuftion,  how¬ 
ever  contrary  to  their  judgment,  io 
the  bargains  of  the  Minifter,  hbvvcvcr 
extravagantly  made. 

The  terms  of  the  loan  were,  in  his 
opinion,  immoderate  ;  and  three  cir- 
cnmllances,  in  which  no  predecelfor 
of  the  noble  Lord  in  office  had  ever 
hood  in  time  of  war,  concurred  to 
render  him  Inexcufable.  in  the  firil 
place,  he  was  not  drairened  for  want 
of  money  ;  for  by  every  report  it  was 
faid,  that  at  lead  twenty-four  millions 
had  been  offered,  when  he  wanted  but 
twelve.  In  the  next  place,  there  was 
a  rumour  of  peace,  which  was  a  fuf- 
ficicii!:  inducement  hu*  inouied  men  to 
advance  large  lums.  And  laftly,  there 
were  great  bal.mce^i  iu  the  hands  oS 


SIR  GEORGE  SAVILE  arraign¬ 
ed  the  noble  Lord  for  having  neglec¬ 
ted  the  intered  of  the  people  in  the 
late  loan,  which  had  already  realifcd 
the  theoreitc  ideas  of  the  gentlemen  in 
oppofition,  refpedling  the  extravagant 
terms  upon  which  he  had  borrowed 
money.  He  was  forry  the  bargain 
had  not  been  made  by  parliameat;  as 
the  noble  Lord,  by  making  it  in  pri¬ 
vate,  and  keeping  it  back  to  the  very 
lad  moment,  had  reduced  the  Houfe 
to  the  fad  dilemma  of  iofing  the  mo¬ 
ney,  or  accepting  it  on  the  moll  dif- 
advantageous  terms  to  the  public. 

He  found  fault  with  his  Lordlhip 
for  dividing  the  Budget,  and  with¬ 
holding,  till  another  opportunity,  that 
part  relative  to  the  taxes.  If  another 
man,  faid  he,  were  to  borrow,  tiic  firfl 
thing  he  would  do  would  be  to  (hew 
the  edate  which  was  to  be  the  fecii- 
nty  for  the  payment ;  but  the  noble 


SIR  GRET  COIVPER  obferved, 
rhat  in  the  premium  done  that  day  at 
•.  li,  91,  and  71  per  cent,  ought  to  be 
•  nciuded  ^he  intereft,  which  will  be¬ 
come  due  at  Ladyduy  ;  and  which 
‘onningpart  of  the  premium,  of  courfe 
ielfened  the  douceur. 


the  Public  Accomptants,  which  by 
means  of  the  CommifTioners  would  be 
fpeedily  brought  forward  to  public 
ufe.  If.  with  all  thefc  advantages,  th^. 
noble  Lord  had  made  the  word  ft 
terms,  then  indeed  it  might  be  faid 
of  him,  nee  falus  ipfa  huic  faluti  ejjt' 
pojfit. 

He  was  forry  to  find,  by  a  compa 
rifon  of  the  conduct  of  M.  Neckar, 
how  bad  an  ceconomlft  the  noble  Lord 
was.  His  Lordlhip  had  added  by  the 
late  loan  2 1,000,000  1.  to  the  capital 
debt  of  the  nation.  M.  Neckar  had 
added  only  5,000,000!.  by  his  to  the 
debt  of  France.  The  Englifh  Finanf 
cier  is  obliged  to  raife  new  taxes  to 
pay  the  intereft  of  this  immenfe  fum ; 
the  Financier  of  France  does  no  fuch 
thing ;  he  is  enabled,  by  favings,  to 
pay  the  intereft  of  his  loan  without 
any  taxes-  The  noble  Lord  loads  his 
country  with  the  intereft  in  perpe¬ 
tuity.  Monf.  Ncckar  pays  only  for  a 
term  of  years,  determinaole  on  lives  ; 
The  Englifli  iafts  for  ever,  whereas 
I  that  of  France  muft  daily  decreafe ; 
not  a  year  can  pafs  in  which  many 
creditors  of  the  French  Crown  will 
not  die,  and  bequeath  as  many  lega¬ 
cies  to  their  country.  The  French 
Financier  borrows  at  10  per  cent,  on 
one  life  ;  but  if  the  intereft  and  dou¬ 
ceurs  which  the  Engliih  r.^inifter  has 
agreed  to  pay  Avere  reduced  to  annui¬ 
ties,  they  would  be  equal  to  fourteen 
per  cent.  Happy  France  in  her  Mi- 
nifter  1  unhappy  England  in  her  Fi¬ 
nancier  ! 

He  was  forry  that  opulence  was  to 
be  acquired  by  getting  into  Parlia¬ 
ment. — But  Members  were  like  the 
tenuis  vulpeculaj  or  weaJ’el,  which  by 
being  (lender,  crept  into  the  cup¬ 
board,  but  eat  fo  much  there  that  it 
could  not  get  out  again.  In  (hort,  the 
Minifter  could  not  have  prefumed  to 
call  upon  Parliament  to  fandlify  fo 
infamous  a  bargain,  if  he  had  not 
thought  it  arrived  at  that  pitch  of 
corruption,  that  it  would  accede  to  any 
terms, however  injurious  to  the  public. 


Mr  FOX  admitted  this,  but  ftill 
argued  that  the  douceur  was  enor¬ 
mous,  and  to  prove  it  launched  out 
into  a  variety  of  calculations.  He 
•Jefired  alfo  to  know  from  the  noble 
Lord,  whether  he  intended  to  apply 
the  190,000!.  which  would  fall  in 
from  the  4  per  cents,  to  the  purpofes 
of  the  Sinking  Fund  ?  or  meant  to 
employ  it  as  part  of  the  fund  for  pay¬ 
ing  the  intereft  of  the  loan,  and  fo 
avoid  laying  on  new  taxes  to  that 
amount  ? 


LORD  iW/? 777 anfwered  much  at 
large,  and  faid,  that  a  Minifter^s  cha- 
radler  ought  never  to  ftand  in  the 
way  of  public  good  :  it  was  in  that 
cafe  a  matter  of  no  confideration. 
That  the  title  of  Prime  Minifter  he 
never  had  alTumed,  as  gentlemen  well 
knew.  That  if  the  Hoiife  thought 
the  advantage  of  faving  the  1 1.  per 
cent,  of  the  bonus  that  arofe  from  the 
lottery  tickets,  was  an  objedl,  they 
were  certainly  empowered  to  annul 
that  part  of  the  terms  ;  but  then  they 
ought  to  weigh  well  the  difadvantages 
of  difturbing  and  altering  a  bargain 
made  by  the  money-lenders,  from  a 
confidence  in  the  perfon  they  treated 
with.  If  the  Houfe  refeinded  that 
term,  they  would  take  away  one  per 
cent,  from  the  fubferibers,  which  coll 
the  public  nothing,  and  they  would 
alfo  deprive  government  of  the  ufe  of 
480,000  1.  for  a  year  without  interell, 
which  was  a  very  material  public  ad¬ 
vantage.  For  his  part,  balancing  the 
advantage  on  the  one  hand  againft 
the  difadvantage  on  the  other,  and 
confidering  how  much  a  Minifter’s 
credit  would  be  (haken  by  altering 
the  terms  agreed  on  (though  certain- 
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ly  it  was  no  bargain  till  the  Houfe  ra¬ 
tified  it),  and  how  difficult  it  would 
then  be  for  him  to  make  a  bargain 
another  year,  he  w^as  of  opinion  it 
was  much  wifer  to  let  the  term  hand 
altogether,  though  certainly,  if  it 
fhould  appear  hereafter,  that  the 
fcrip  bore  a  permanent  premium  of 
more  than  4  or  5  per  cent,  advantage 
to  the  fubfcribers,  he  fliould  be  free 
to  own  that  he  had  made  a  worfe 
bargain  than  he  intended  to  make  for 
the  public. 

MR  BTNG  ftiil  adhered  to  his  af- 
fcrtion,  that  partiality  was  difcover- 
able  in  the  diftribution  of  the  loan. 
The  only  excufe  the  noble  Lord  had 
expreffed  for  making  fuch  bad  terms 
for  the  public,  was,  that  he  could  not 
make  better ;  but  he  would  make  it 
appear,  that  fuch  great  fums  (he  had 
heard  above  44  millions)  had  been  of¬ 
fered,  as  muft,  by  giving  the  Minif- 
ter  an  opportunity  of  chufing  where 
he  would,  have  made  him  mafter  of 
the  terms.  But  thefc  offers  had  been 
rejedted  ;  and  the  noble  Lord  had 
given  with  a  partial  hand,  the  larged: 
ihares  in  the  loan  to  Members  of  that 
Houfe,  in  order  to  repair  the  damage 
they  had  done  to  their  fortunes  by 
the  late  eledtions.  For  this  purpofe 
the  offers  made  by  many  gentlemen  j 
who  were  not  Members  had  been  re- 
jedled ;  or  the  Scrip  had  been  dealt 
to  them  with  fo  fparing  a  hand,  that  i 
he  w'ho  had  alked  for  100,000  1.  had  | 
got  only  5000 1.  ;  he  who  had  afked  j 
for  50,0001.  had  got  no. more  than  ; 
1000 1.  He  £aid  he  could  mention  ; 
one  gentleman,  whofe  name  Hood  ; 
very  high  among  monied  men,  who 
had  alked  for  ioo,ocol.  and  had 
been  put  off  with  only  6000  1.  (Being 
Called  upon  to  name  the  gentleman, 
he  faid  it  was  Mr  Boldero  the  banker.) 

MR  ROBINTSON  faid  it  was  a 
miftake  ;  and.  that  Mr  Boldero  had 
that  morning  fent  to  apologife  for  the 
report  which  he  had  fpread,  that  he 
had  had  but  6000  1.  in  the  loan ;  the 
VoL  LI. 


whole,  he  faid,  had  arifen  from  a  mif¬ 
take  of  the  clerk  ;  as,  upon  infpec- 
tion,  he  had  very  agreeably  difeove- 
red,  that  inftead  ot  6000 1.  he  had 
60, coo  1.  given  to  him  in  the  loan. 

MR  MBDDLICOT'^  in  jullifica- 
tion  of  the  noble  Lord,  faid,  that  he 
had  held  out,  and  ftitlly  refufed  to 
grant  the  terms  that  had  been  de¬ 
manded  by  the  money-lenders;  and 
that  when  he  at  laft  offered  the  terms 
which  were  now  before  the  Houfe, 
they  as  ftiffly,  in  their  turn,  rejedled 
them  ;  and  his  Lordffiip  left  the  room, 
determined  not  to  come  to  any  terms ; 
in  his  ahfcnce,  the  money-lenders, 
however,  confulted  one  another ;  and 
at  laft  confented  to  co7}ie  do^vn  to  the 
noble  Lord’s  propofal  ;  fo  that  in  fa(ft, 
he  had  made  the  very  beft  bargain  in 
his  power.  Nor  were  •gentlemen  al¬ 
ways  to  truft  to  the  Haltering  appear¬ 
ances  on  a  new  loan  ;  four  years  ago 
he  had  fubferibed  ;  and  the  day  after 
parliament  had  ratified  the  agree¬ 
ment,  ftocks  brought  only  two  per 
cent,  premium  ;  in  a  few  days  it  fell 
more  than  fix  per  cent.  ;  and  he  ac¬ 
tually  loft  fix  per  cent,  on  his  fubferip- 
tion. 

MR  DEMPSTER  admitted  that 
the  terms  were  high;  but  ftill  there 
were  many  clrcumftances  that  might 
reduce  the  premium  on  the  loan  to 
nothing.  If  Gibraltar,  wdiick  had 
already  fuftained  a  fiege  nearly  equal 
in  time  to  a  fourth  part  of  that  of 
Troy, — if  Gibraltar  Ihould  be. taken, 
the  premium  would  fall.  The  rife 
was  occanoned  by  a  profpe^ft  of  peace 
— that  pro^pceft,  or  rather  tendency^  as 
the  nohic  I^ord  called  it,  was  in  its 
infancy  ;  if  it  ihould  difappear,  the 
I  premium  would  be  worth  little  ;  but 
if  a  jun<5tion  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards  ihould  take  place,  and  if 
our  grand  fleet  now  going  to  Gibral¬ 
tar  Ihould  be  defeated,  then  there 
would  he,  undoubtedly,  a  lofs  on  the 
loan  :  There  was  rifk,  and  conft- 
queiuly  there  muft  he  great  cncou- 
B  b  b 


ragcmcnt  to  make  men  part  with  | 
their  money,  efpecially  in  time  of  | 
war.  As  to  the  lottery,  he  would 
not  vote  to  have  it  rejected,  as  a  blow 
might  thereby  be  j^iven  to  public  cre¬ 
dit  in  future.  With  refpedl  to  the 
190,000!.  mentioned  by  the  Hon. 
Gentleman,  he  would  be  glad  to  fee 
it  Carried  to  the  linking  fund,  if  that 
fund  was  applied  to  the  purpofe  of 
finking  the  debt  of  the  nation ;  but 
when  he  knew  that  in  time  of  peace 
it  was  devoted  to  the  fupport  of  enor¬ 
mous  naval  and  military  etlablilh- 
ments,  he  mud  coufefs  that  he  had  ra¬ 
ther  fee  the  190,000  1.  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  intereft  of  the  loan, 
that  fo  the  public  might  be  the  kfs 
burdened  with  new  taices. 

SIR  GRET  COR/ PER  faid,  that 
if  gentlemen  argued  that  the  terms  ol 
the  loan  were  too  advantageous  10  the 
lubferihers,  becaui'e  they  bore  that 
morning  a  premium  of  1  li  per  cent, 
their  argument  would  lofe  fome  of  its 
weight,  when  it  Ihouid  be  conlidered 
that  the  premium  had  fallen  to  9^, and 
even  yf,  in  the  coui^e  of  the  day. 
But  in  ta<d,  no  conclufion  ought  to  be 
formed  from  the  traiifa^dions  of  this 
day.  A  couple  of  ftock-brukers 
might  agree,  the.  one  to  fell,  the  other 
to  buy  fo  fmall  a  fum  as  50 1.  dock  in 
the  new  loan,  at  an  extravagant  pre- 
ihium,  and  from  thence  no  confequen- 
tes  could  be  deduced.  In  reality  alio, 
the  rife  that  day'  was  rather  upon  lot¬ 
tery  tickets  than  upon  the  whole  loan; 
for  they  fold  at  j  3  1.  15  s.  while  docks 
in  general  were  not  affe(ded,— a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  the  rife  was  not 
lipon  the  Joan  at  large. 

TJie  reiolntions  being  now  read  a 
fecond  time,  when  the  clerk  came  to 
that  part  which  related  to  the  lottery, 
another  long  debate  enfued. 

.  At  lad  the  quelHoii  being  put, 
there  appeared 

Againd  a  lottery .  88 

For  one  -  133 

The  other  refoludons  were  then 
agreed  to  without  a  divilion. 


XVx  of  the  refoludons  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  ways  and  means,  and  mov-» 
cd  that  faid  report  be  read. 

MR  HUS  SET"  afked  whether  the 
5  per  cent,  upon  the  excife  was  in  fu- 
peraddition  to  the  lad  5  per  cent,  im* 
pofed,  fo  as  to  make  that  lol.  per 
cent,  on  the  whole  duties  ?  and  whe¬ 
ther  the  other  difcoiints  of  the  Ead 
India  Company  were  to  b«  abolilhed, 
and  only  the  two  difeounts  paid  by 
the  Company  after  their  falcs  w^ere  to 
remain,  thofe  latter  difeounts  being 
regulated  as  the  noble  Lord  had 
dated,  and  obliged  to  be  paid  in  with¬ 
in  three  months  after  the  end  of  the 
Company’s  fales  ?  Mr  HulTey  alfo 
alked  from  whence  the  noble  Lord 
had  derived  his  information  as  to  the 
certainty  of  the  propofed  taxes  being 
efficient  and  produdive,  fince  fo  large 
a  deficiency  upon  the  5  per  centage 
duty  had  been  to  be  provided  for  the 
two  lad  years  ? 

LORD  NORTH  went  Into  a  very 
ample  and  clear  date  of  the  cafe,  as  it 
had  reference  to  each  quedion.  He 
faid,  the  5  per  cent,  now  to  be  paid 
upon  the  excife,  was,  as  the  Hon. 
Gentleman  imagined,  an  alteration  of 
the  lad  duty  of  5  per  cent,  upon  the 
whole  payments  into  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent.  His  Lordfhip  fliewed  by  a  re* 
ference  to  the  late  produce  of  the  5 
per  cent,  duty  on  the  excife  and  cuf- 
toms,  that  there  w  as  fcarcely  a  ground 
to  expeid,  that  the  films  for  which  the 
prefent  taxes  were  given  would  not 
be  produced  by  them.  His  Lordlhii* 
explained  the  manner  in  which  he  in¬ 
tended  to  regulate,  in  future,  the  pay¬ 
ments  from  the  Ead  India  Company 
to  the  Crowm.  According  to  their 
prefent  mode  of  payment,  they  were 
not  called  upon  tor  the  duties  on  the 
cudoms  for  nine  months  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  lad  day  of  their  an-^ 


of  Auguft  (the  term  of  the  fiilitious 
lale,  or  the  faie  pro! railed  by  trick). 

MR  TURNER  then  rofe,  and  in 
animadverting  on  the  noble  Lord’s 
leaving  out  the  brewery  in  the  excile 
tax,  mentioned,  that  it  was  done  with 
a  view  of  acquiring  popularity,  which 
would  be  as  dangerous  as  corruption 
or  undue  influence.  He  objected  to 
the  tax  on  tobacco,  and  laid,  that  it 
was  now  become  a  ncceflary  of  life  ; 
and  obferved,  that  his  tenants  in 
Yorklaire,  when  following  the  plough, 
could  not  now  afford  to  chew  it,  ilio* 
it  was  a  great  pait  of  their  fubfiftence. 
He  faid,  he  hoped,  as  the  noble  Lord 
had  propofed  a  reformation  in  the 
cuftoms,  he  would  extend  it  alfo  to 
the  excifc  ;  the  laws  of  v  hich  were  lo 
the  lad  degree  cruel  and  opprcHivc  ; 
and  indanced  a  cafe  of  a  tenant  of  his, 
who  had  been  p'roleciited  for  havii  g 
finuggled  goods  in  his  polfelTion,  tiio’ 
unk^iown  to  him.  In  t’ciierai,  Mr 
Turner  ebjeded  to  the  taxes;  and 
would  not  vote  one  liiilling  till  the 
grievances  fet  forth  in  the  retitionsof 
his  conllituents  were  heard  and  re- 
drelTed.  i 

MR  B2U\G  then  cxprcfTed  his  dif- 
Hke  of  the  duty  on  fugar.  It  was  now 
fo  generally  ufed,  that  it  could  fcarce- 
ly  be  any  longer  called  a  luxurv;  and 
in  as  much  as  the  tax  mull  alTti^I  Ire¬ 
land,  he  looked  to  the  cord'c(iuences  c^f 
it  there  with  the  greateli  apprehen- 
Hon.  Gentlemen'all  know  with  what 
di^iculty  the  parliament,  and  Indeed 
the  whole  people  of  Ireland  liad  been 
induced  to  acciuiefce  in  the  mode  that 
had  been  propofed  for  equalizing  the 
duties  on  fugar  ;  and  he  would  not 
anfwer  for  the  confequences  of  an  a^t 
that  might  lead  the  people  of  Ireland 
to  murmur  and  com^^lain,  that'  tho* 
tliey  were  to  l  e  taxed  by  their  own 
parliament,  ftill  it  was  at  the  will  of  the 
parliament  of  England,  to  whole  terms 
on  fugar  they  wz^conlent  or  lole  the- 
benefit  of  the  trade  that  had  been  exi 
tended  to  them. 

The  refulutions  were  agreed  tix; 


Hual  fale;  but  there  was  a  kind  or 
trick,  he  obferved,  praClifed  on  this 
>  head  at  the  India  Houfe:  The  fale 
begins  on  the  firfi;  of  March,  and  ends 
on  the  firft  of  September  :  Now  it 
was  cullomary  at  the  India  Houfe,  to 
put  up  all  .their  moft  valuable  goods 
to  lale  in  the  month  of  March  ;  but  in 
order  to  have  the  longer  time  for  the 
payifient  of  the  cuftom-houfe  duties, 
they  protradl  the  fale  to  Auguft ;  and 
in  the  latter  end  of  that  month,  they 
dilj.ofe  of  forne  infignificant  lots  of 
china,  or  other  goods  of  little  value; 
the  difpolal  of  thefe  goods,  however, 
anfwers  the  idea  of  a  fale  ;  and  as  the 
Company  has  nine  months  from  the 
clofc  of  the  lale,  nine  months  mull  of 
courfe  elapfe  after  the  month  of  Au- 
gud,  before  the  commlllioners  of  the 
cuftoms  can  call  for  the  duties  :  Now 
as  the  real  and  conrequencial  fale  is 
over  generally  by  the  end  of  March 
or  April,  though  it  is  protra(5red  by 
trick  to  the  end  of  Aiiguil,  fo  the 
Company  has  of  courlc  13  or  14 
months  inftead  of  nine  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  culloms;  and  as  the  di- 
rc(Soi  s  of  the  Company  give  but  tw’o 
or  three  months  credit  for  the  goods 
purchafed  of  them,  fo  they  have  the 
national  money  in  their  hands  ten  or 
eleven  months  before  it  can  be  called 
for  ;  and  yet  in  this  cafe,  the  pay¬ 
ments,  though  really  late,  were  deem¬ 
ed  prompt ;  and  the  Company  had  al¬ 
ways  been  allowed  two  feveral  dif- 
counts  ;  the  one  of  //W,  the  other  ofyfx 
and  a  half  for  fuch  prompt  payments. 
His  Lordlhip  faid,  it  was  his  intention 
ftill  to  allow  the  difeount  to  the  Com¬ 
pany  ;  but  as  this  difeount  was  origi¬ 
nally  intended  as  a  compenfation  lor 
prompt  payment,  fo  he  was  determin¬ 
ed  that  it  (hould  really  be  prompt  : 
He  did  not,  however,  mean  to  cut  off 
the  nine  months  that  the  Company 
was  allowed  by  law  for  the  payment 
of  the  cuftoms  ;  but  he  would  have 
thefe  nine  months  reckoned  from  the 
Uft  day  of  March  (the  term  of  the 
i’caj  fale),  and  not  from  the  lati*  day 


Thomas  Gatesy  the  City  Martha?. 

THERE  was  a  great  dlftur?>ancc  on  the 
evening  of  Sunday  the  4th  of  June,  in 
White’f -Alley,  Moorficlds.  I  was  there. 
Three  honlcs  belonging  to  perlons  repu* 
ted  to  be  Papilh,  and  the  Popifh  chapel, 
were  burnt.  They  came  again  on  the 
Monday  to  finifli  the  mifehief.  Thepei- 
foiis  on  each  day  had  blue  cockades  irr 
general,  and  the  cry  was,  “  No  Popery./ 

IVilliam  Hycle^ 

I  AM  a  jultice  of  the  peace  for  Middle- 
fcx.  I  was  at  the  Bavaiian  chapel  whilil 
it  was  deftroying ;  as  foon  as  I  came  into 
Warwick- ft tcet,  1  faw  many  people  wiih 
blue  cockades.  1  knocked  down  a  man  that 
was  bringing  fomelhing  nut  of  the  chapel ; 
thecry  was,  “Down  with  it!  No  Popery.** 

I  had  about  twenty  foldiers  with  me,  and 
we  dilperfed  the  mob.  I  was  alfo  at  the 
Sardinian  chapel  on  the  Sunday,  and  faw 
the  outrages  committed  there.  I  car.not 
fay.whethcr  thofc  people  had  blue  coc¬ 
kades  nr  not.  Information  came  to  mC 
on  the  Monday  that  the  mob  was  going 
to  deftroy  Sir  George  Savile’s  houfe  in 
Lt'icefter- Fields  ;  upon  this  i  immediate¬ 
ly  feht  for  the  military  ;  fome  of  the  horfe 
came,  and  they,  under  my  diredion,  dlf- 
pcifcd  the  mob.  They  cried  out,  “  No 
Popery.**  On  the  Tuefday  a  great  mul¬ 
titude  mere  aflcmbled  in  Palace- Yard, 
and  the  llreels  leading  to  the  Houfes  of 
Parliament.  Several  carriages  were  ftop- 
ped  in  New  Palace-Yard,  which  I  fet  at 
libeiiy.  Information  was  brought  to  me 
tliat  Lord  Sandwich  had  been  (lopped  in 
ParliamenJ-ftreet ;  1  went  immediately 
with  the  light-hoife,  and  found  the  mob 
round  about  him  ;  hig  carriage  w^as  bro¬ 
ken,  and  he  had  been  cut  on  the  left  fide 
of  the  head  by  fome  of  the  mob:  I  ref- 
cued  him,  and  took  him  home.  I  then 
came  back  into  Parliament-ftreet,  cleared 
it  ae  well  as  I  could,  and  got  into  Palace- 
Y'ard  again.  The  mob  cried,  “  No  Po¬ 
pery.**  They  h<<d  blue  cockades  in  Ihcir 
hats,  and  flags  flying,  and  about  three 
o*cl  ck  they  had  got  fome  weapons,  that 
is,  f*rne  large  faggot  (licks,  and  there 
were  fome  th»  ufands  of  them.  My  houfe 
in  St  Martin*s  ftreet  was  deftroy ed  on  the 
Tuefday  night,  and  my  houfeal  Ifliogton 
on  the  Wtdnefday. 

Crefi  B^xamtjiaiion* 

Did  you  lee  the  people  cut  my 
Lord  Sandwich  in  the  face  ? 

W.  I  did  not  ;  it  was  done  before  I 
came,  I  heard  one  man  fnvcar  he  would 
murder  him  ;  but  lc!or.’t  know  who  he  was. 
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AS.  we  find  th.it  the  infertion  of 
the  whole  evidence  on  this  Trial,  t'cr 
batitrtt  by  queftion  and  anfwer,  would 
extend  this  article  to  an  enormous 
length,  and  which  might,  perhaps,  be¬ 
fore  conclnfion,  prove  tirefome  to  many 
readers, — we  fliall,  therefore,  give  only 
the  entire fuhjtance  of  the  remainder  of 
the  evidence,  and  bv  that  meaiu  leave 
more  room  for  Mr  Erlkmc’s  excellent 
Defence  of  the  noble  prifoner.J 

Lord  Mansfield's  Charts,  <bc, 

Charles  Jeahus,  Jkvorn, 

T  ACTED  as  conftable  on  the  fecond  of 
June,  and  was  in  P.ilace-Yard,  Weft- 
minller.  1  faw  a  great  miay  people,  and 
a  carriage  coming  down  towards  the  Par¬ 
liament  Houfe,  wh’ch  I  was  told  was  the 
Biftrop  of  Lincoln’s:  it  was  (topped  br  the 
mob,  and  the  wheels  were  taken  itF.  1 
I  fawa  gentleman  taken  out  of  it,  who,  they 
laid,  was  the  Bilhop.  They  pulled  o(F his 
wig,  and  (truck  him  in  the  fac( ,  crying  at 
the  fame  lime,  “  No  Popery  **  He  got 
into  a  houfe  in  order  to  efcape.  The 
people  who  pulledN;fF  the  wheels  had 
uot  cockadci^. 

Patrick  McManus. 

I  WAS  at  the  Guildhall  in  King-ftrcct 
on  the  fecond  of  June  ;  1  wib  ftnt  for 
from  Boiv-ftrcet;  I  faw  a  gentleman  run¬ 
ning  tluough  the  paflage,  followed  by 
people  crying  out,  “  No  Popery.*’  I 
don’t  know  who  the  gentleman  was;  but 
I  heard  it  was  Mr  Wdbore  Eilis,  The 
people  fearched  afti-r  him,  and  broke 
down  a  door  leading  into  a  palTage  where 
they  faid  he  w'as  gone  through  ;  but  they 
did  not  find  him. 

Dn’vid  ^iles» 

I  AM  a  c'nftable.  Upon  hearing  that 
a  mob  was  burning  the  chapel  in  War- 
witk-ftrcct,  1  went  there  at  pad  eleven 
o’clock  from  the  Houfe  of  C*  mmons.  I 
came  to  my  own  houfe  ;  but  the  mob  was 
gone  from  Warwick-ftreet  before  I  got 
there.  I  took  a  man  to  be  examined  at 
Bow-ftrecv  for  burning  or.robbing  the  cha¬ 
pel,  My  heufe  was  afterwards  burnt  by; 
the  mob. 


LITERARY  AMUSEMENT, 


Lord  Poftckefter, 

there  was  a  great  alVcnibly  of  peo¬ 
ple  at  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  had 
blue  cockades.  I  faw  the  prifoner  rtn  the 
Friday  in  the  Houfc  only.  On  the  Tucl- 
day  he  had  a  blue  cockade  in  his  bat. 
yohn  Lucy. 

I  WAS  in  Palace-Yard  in  the  evening 
of  Tuefday.  There  wac  a  great  mob,  who 
bad  blue  cockades  in  their  hats.  They 
cried  out,  “  No  Popery,**  and  had  three 
flags  with  them.  One  James  Jackfon 
carried  one  of  the  flags ;  he  waved  it,  and 
called  out,  “To  Hyde*?,  hoa!  Deftroy 
hi»  houfc,  for  ordering  the  horfe  to  ride 
in  amongft  us.**  1  went  to  Hyde’s  hoiife, 

and  faw  the  fame  Jackfon  there  with  the 
flag.  Goods  were  thrown  out  of  the 
houfeand  burnt,  and  the  infidc  pulled  to 
pieces.  The  fame  man  afterwards  cal¬ 
led  out,  “  Hoa !  for  Newgate,  and  let  out 
the  prifoners.”  I  faw  the  mob  and  him 
there  with  the  flag. 

Barnard  Turnery  Captain  of  the  London 
Foot  Afl'oeiation. 

ON  Wedoefday  the  yth  of  June,  about 
fix  or  feven  o’clock  in  the  evening,  the 
Military  AlTocialion  were  under  arms. 
They  rnarched  into  Broad*  ftrect,  where 
the  mob  were  deftroyiug  a  houfe.  I  hal¬ 
ted.  I  was  commanding  oflicer.  1  fpoke 
to  the  people,  and  endeavoured  todifpeiTe 
them  by  words,  but,  finding  that  ineffec¬ 
tual,  I  wab  obliged  t(»  order  the  Afibcia- 
tiou  to  fire.  'They  fired  for  four  or  five 
minutes  before  the  mob  diTperfed  :  they 
then  marched  to  St  Catherine’s,  where 
the  mob  were  burning  another  houfc. 
The  Aifociation  were  employed  on  the 
Wednefday  and  on  Thurfday  morning  in 
inarching  after  the  mob,  who  were  arm¬ 
ed  with  bludgeons,  iron  bars,  and  fr  me 
with  cutlaffes  and  fire-armb;  but  chieily 
tvith  bludgeons  and  iron  bars.  The  Aflb- 
ciation  affembled  on  Thurfday  morning, 
when  Cheapfide  was  filled 'with  mob; 
but  then  they  had  no  arms.  The  enm- 
mo!;  cry  at  all  thefe  places  was,  ‘‘Down 
with  the  Papiftf. !  No  Popery  I” 

-  Richard  Pond. 

THIS  wiinefs  was  fhewn  a  paper,  which 
vras  to  this  effed:  “All  true  f:icruis  to 
the  Proteflants  will  do  no  injury  to  the 
boufes  or  property  of  good  Proteflants  ; 
and  I  am  affiired,  the  proprietor  of  this 
houfe  is  a  ftaiinch  friei  d  to  the  caufe,” 

(Signed  )  G.  Gordon. 

I  faw  the  prifoner  fign  this  paper. 
When  the  mob  came  to  my  houfe  I  Oiew- 
it  to  them,  aud  my  houfc  was  not  pul¬ 


led  down;  I  do  not  live  in  the  houfe  my- 
fclf,  but  1  let  it  to  a  tenant. 

Cro/s  LxaminaUon. 

When  was  this  paper  figned  ? 

A.  Ou  the  Wednefoay. 

How  did  you  get  it  figned  ? 

A.  I  applied  to  the  prifoner,  who  wa8 
in  his  coach,  and  Alderman  Pugh  was 
with  him.  I  brought  the  paper  with  me 
ready  written. 

0^  Why  did  you  apply  to  the  prifo- 
ncr  to  fign  this  paper  ? 

A.  Becaufe  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
fervice  to  me— my  tenant  is  a  Papift. 

Q..  Do  you  know  that  that  paper  was 
the  means  of  faving  your  liouie? 

A.  1  cannot  fay  whether  it  w’as,  but  I 
fliewed  it  to  the  mob,  and  my  houfc  was 
not  buriud. 

How  came  that  paper  out  of  your 
cultody  ? 

A.  Mr  Wilkes  applied  to  me  for  it, 
and  1  let  him  have  it. 

yohn  Dingnvall, 

THIS  vvitr.elh  was  called  to  prove  the 
hand  writing  of  the  prifoner,  but  he  laid 
he  had  never  feen  him  write  ;  and  tho* 
he  acknowledged  he  had  known  the  pri- 
foner  from  his  inGncy,  he  pcrlifted  that 
he  had  never  feen  him  write. 

Mr  Rrjkius  was  going  to  examine  this 
witneft^,  with  refpeift  to  foine  Ciinveifa- 
tion  which  pafled  between  him  and  the 
prifoner  the  day  before  the  29th  of  May, 
which  would  prove  his  Loroiiiip’s  mo¬ 
tives  for  propofing  the  meeting  in  St 
George’s  Fields  oil  the  fecond  of  June; 
wlieu 

Tiiis  evidence  was  objrded  to, 

Mr  contended,  that  as  the  no¬ 

ble  Lord’s  intention  conllituted  the  guilt 
or  innocence  of  his  conduit,  words  Ipo- 
keii  by  his  Lordlhip  were  very  proper 
evidence  of  that  intention  :  and  as  evi¬ 
dence  of  Ific  noble  Lord’s  expielfions  had 
been  admitted  to  criminate  him,  it  was 
only  jult  that  he  (hould  be  permitted  to 
give  evidence  of  thofe  lending  to  his  juf- 
lification. 

Lord  Manijield.  You  cannot  go  into 
evidence  from  what  the  prifoner  fiid 
about  his  dcligns,  unlefs  ounetfled  with 
words  which  have  been  proved  againft  him. 
A  man’s  motives  cannot  be  proved  by  his 
own  declarations.  They  may  be  proved 
againfi  him,  but  not  for  him. 

Mr  was  again  called,  and  deli¬ 

vered  over  to  the  Couit  an  extract 
from  the  Journal  of  the  Moure  or  Com. 
moQ8,  1  examined  this  paper  with  Uic 


to  prove  the.buuiing  and  drftrudlicn  of 
the  priforis^  and  houfeiK  in  and  ih^ 

meti<>p«^!is  but  as  gcncr.^]  evidence  h48 
been  given  of  the  proceedings 
mob,  and  what  they  did  is  puhiicly 
known,  I  will  not  trcTpals  upon  the  pa¬ 
tience  of  your  Lordfhipa  and  the  Jury 
but  red  the  profecution  on  the  evidence 
which  has  been  given. 

The  evidence  for  the  pr'  fccution  beinjj 
cloftd,  Mr  Kenyon  in  a  fpeech  of  conli- 
derablc  length  and  great  ingenuity  de¬ 
fended  the  prifoner.  The  purport  of  it 
was  to  (hew,  that  no  overt  ad  had  been 
committed  by  or  proved  againft  Lord  G, 
Gordon  which  could  confiitute  inicntin. 
nal  guilt.  He  then  proceeded  to  cdl 
vvitreflTcs  in  proof  of  his  affertione,  H::d 
to  invalidate  the  teftimony  of  the  evi- 
deuce  u  hich  bad  been  heard.  The  firft 
of  ihefe  waft 

Tbe  Rfv.  Erafnius  MiJdletc/t, 

I  AM  4  clergyroan  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  Lfdtiirer  cf  St  B^nnef’s.— 
1  am  a  member  of  ih;  Prot eftaut  AiTo- 
ciation,  and  Have  bee  k>  fro'n  rh:  time 
of  its  t»rtt:  c'^ahlifhment,  v  '/u  ii  v/ 'c  in 
the  mouth  of  February  1779.  in  : 
(]utncc  of  tn?  bill  of  repeal  brou^tr  in 
by  Sir  George  Savile,  and  palTcd  iLt  vc^r 
before,  a  tew  pcrfoiis  met  at  Coach- 
makers-hall,  for  the  purpofc  of  pi  t  vent¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  Popery.  To  (hii’  end 
we  publiflied  little  bonks,  and  tnqtiircd 
into  the  Oate  of  the  fchools,  ar.d  the  en- 
creafe  of  Popery.  The  Affociaruiu  was 
to  be  open  to  ail  Proteflants,  anci  to  meet 
quarterly.  Inthe moniliiof January, April, 
July,  and  Odlwber,  feveral  mteiings  were 
held,  and  we  propofed  the  Proieftant 
AflTociation  of  1696,  v.  high  was  lodged  in 
the  Tower,  as  an  cx:^rrip:e  f'>r  Ui  We 
pnblilhed,  in  the  month  of  iS'overnber 
1779,  an  **  Appeal  to  the  Pul  i  c  The 
Bifliop  of  Litchfield  wms  requrficv^  by 
the  fociety  to  permit  tv%o  fermor^s  ot  iiil 
to  be  printed  and  distributed ;  but  he 
declined ,that^  as  there  were  otlier  publi¬ 
cations  likely  to  h  ive  a  bcttei  Oft 

the  I2^h  of  November  we  w  rote  to  Lord 
George  Gordon,  folic^iing  him  to  beconve 
onrprefideut;  to  w»hich  he  returned  an 
obliging  anfwer,  accepting  of  our  ufiVr.— 
In  the  fevera!  meetings  which  w’ere  h:ld| 
his  LordOiip  always  demeaned  himltlt  as 
a  loyal  fubjedt.  1  looked  upon  bis  con¬ 
duct  with  a  degree  of  admiration,  and 
never  could  fee  that  he  had  any  thing  in 
view  but  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  bill  by 
all  lawful  means,  and  to  promote  the  in- 
tcrcftrpf  the  Proteftants,  I  never  heard 


Journal  of  the  Houle  of  Commons, 
and  it  is  a  true  copy.  The  paper  was 
read ;  it  was  a  c‘»py  of  the  Journals  of  the 
H'jufe,  containing  Sir  George  Savile’s 
morion  for  the  bill  to  repeal  part  of  the 
of  Wdliam  III.  and  the  feveral  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Houfc  upon  that  motion, 
to  the  time  the  bill  paifed  that  Houfe. 

The  Counfel  for  the  Crown  then  cal¬ 
led  General  Skene  to  prove  the  riots,  in 
Scotland.  The  pri Toner’s  counfel  objec¬ 
ted  to  this  evidence — that  it  w’as  extrane¬ 
ous  to  the  prifoner’s  coudutfl,  and  he-had 
no  connection  with  the  riots  in  Scotland, 
if  t^erc  had  been  any. 

The  Attorney  General  contended,  that 
the  faid  cfideijcc  ought  to  be  admitted  i 
for  as  It  had  been  proved  that  the  prifo- 
nei  hid  often  alluded  to  the  conduct  of 
the  Scotch,  and  fet  it  up  as  an  example  to 
Ibe  Alfocialion  here,  evidence  to  (hew 
what  that  conduct  was  litcsme  nccelTary. 
fLord  Mansfield  read  fume  of  th*.  fe  ex- 
prcITums  which  had  been  proved,  and 
delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
that  the  evidence  which  had  been 
cfFcred  ought  to  be  admitted.”] 
t  General  Skene, 

'  I  WAS  at  Edinbingh  in  the  month  of 
February  1779  ;  tficrc  w'as  a  great  dif-v 
tiirbance,  and  the  mob  pulled  down  and 
burnt  a  Popifii  chapel,  and  the  houfe  or 
a  Popidi  priefi,  called  Bifhop  Hay.  Their 
cry  was,  “  To  piitl  down  Popery.”  I 
believe  the  military  were  called  in  to 
quell  the  mob. 

Crr^f  -  Examination, 

Did  you  lee  the  houfe  or  chapel 
fet  on  fi<r  ? 

A.  I  did  not ;  1  knew  nothing  of  the 
motives  of  the  mob,  but  fiom  what  1 
beard. 

Hugh  Scott, 

I  WAS  at  Edinbuigb  in  the  year  1779; 
there  were  great  riots,  and  much  mifchicf 
was  done  ;  but  I  did  not  fee  it  done. 

Robert  Grierfon, 

I  AM  a  fervanr  of  the  Duke  of  Bnc- 
^rlcijgh  ;  I  was  at  Edinburgh  in  the  month 
of  February  1779,  faw  a  Roman  Ca¬ 
tholic  chapel  burning  ;  I  was  about  two 
hundred  yards  diftant,  but  I  did  not  fee 
It  fet  on  fire. 

William  Mackenxie, 

I  WAS  at  Edinburgh  in  February 
1779  ;  I  faw  the  Popifii  chapel  thereon 
fire  ;  there  was  a  great  mob  about  it, 
but  I  did  not  fee  it  fet  on  fire,  nor  do  I 
knew  who  did  it. 

-Mr  Attorney  •General,  My  Lords,  I 

other  witotfi'es  which  I  could^  call 
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him  make  ufe  of  any  exprcffions  of  dif- 
or  that  he  would  attempt  to  get 
Ibc  bill  repealed  by  force  of  armn ;  qjite 
otherwife,  he  was  always  peaceable  and 
moderate.  All  ♦he  meeting*  were  open 
and  public:  fo»nc  people  cimc  who  were 
fuppofed  to  be  Papilla,  and  created  dil- 
turbances.  A  perfon  (pe.iking  difrefpedt 
fuilv  of  the  Bilhops  was  reprimunded ; 
and  a  rule  wad  eftabHIhed,  that  no  leflec- 
tion  fliouU  be  made  on  any  one,  nor  any 
iofl.tmmatory  fpeech  be  permitted.  I 
was  prel'cnl  at  the  meeting  on  the  49th 
of  May:  the  prifoncr  had,  at  a  previous 
meeting  held  at  the  Crown  and  Rolls, 
agreed  to  take  the  chair  oh  that  night.  A 
motion  wag  made,  whether  the  Aflocia- 
tioD  ftiould  attend  the  petition  ;  it  was 
over-ruled,  butthe  q  ieftion  was  not  re- 
gulatly  put:  fomc  were  for  it,  and  fome 
were  againd  it,  and  there  was  a  confufion. 
The  prifoner  came  to  the  next  committee 
meeting,  which  was  held  in  Beaufort 
Buildings ;  he  fpokc  to  every  one  of  the 
committee,  which  confided  of  about  ele¬ 
ven  or  twelve  perfons,  feparately,  to 
know  their  opinions  about  another  meet¬ 
ing,  and  then  detired  them  to  hold  up 
their  handf,  and  they  were  all  for  it  but 
the  Secretary  i  an  advertifement  was 
then  publilhed  for  another  meeting.  1 
was  one  of  the  committee  at  the  meeting 
on  the  29’^h  ot  May  ;  his  Lordfliip  came 
tousiu  a  fidc-room,  and  read  the  heads 
of  what  he  propofed  to  fay  before  the 
Adbeiation.  The  committee,  at  a  for¬ 
mer  meeting,  would  have  pottponed  the 
prcfeniing  the  petition  to  another  feflion 
of  parliament,  as  the  prcfcnl  leflion  was 
fo  far  advanced  ;  and  they  went  fo  far  as 
to  feud  the  prifoncr  for  the  petition.  I 
was  at  that  time  the  only  one  agaiiitt  de¬ 
ferring  it;  but  afterwards,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  held  before  the  a9th  of  May,  the 
committee  were  perfuaded  by  the  argu¬ 
ments  of  his  Lordlhip.  After  hia  Lord- 
fhip  had  read  the  heads  of  what  he  inten¬ 
ded  to  prop  .f:,  he  took  the  chair,  and 
told  the  Afibcialion  (which  was  very  nu¬ 
merous),  that  he  had  been  informed  th:y 
were  averfe  to  going  up  with  the  petition 
that  year,  and  he  begged  to  know  it 
from  thcmfelves.  All  parts  of  the  hall 
immediately  called  out,  No,  No.  He 
then  put  the  queftion,  Whether  they 
fhould  attend  ?  aud  they  were  unanimous 
that  they  fhould.  He  then  read  fome  re- 
folutions,  and  propofed  a  lime  and  place 
for  adjourning  the  meeting  to,  which  was 
OK  the  ad  of  June  in  St  George's  Fields. 


They  were  to  he  in  divifions,  that  his 
Lordlhip  might  go  from  one  to  the  other, 
and  learti  the  fenfc  i»f  tbe  whole*  He 
mentioned  that  it  had  been  repeatedly  faid, 
thit  it  wMi  a  very  eafy  thing  to  fubferibe 
f  nir  or  five  hundred  names  to  a  petition, 
and  therefore  it  was  iieccfTary  for  thofc 
who  had  figned  to  appear,  in  order  to 
convince  the  world  that  the  names  were 
not  fictitious.  He  prop  ped  to  them  to 
make  nfe  of  cockades,  to  diftinguifh 
thernfelvcs  from  oiherh,  and  that  he 
would  meet  them  in  the  Field#  at  ten 
o'clock  ill  the  morniag.  An  early  hour 
was  obje^cd  to  by  ftmie,  lelt  fome  of  the 
people  might  get  drunk;  to  which  his 
Lordlhip  anfwercd,  there  was  no  fear  of 
that,  Pro  eflant  Affocialors  were  not’ 
druiikards.  Somebody  obferved,  that 
the  afle Sibling  fuch  a  number  of  people 
might  caulc  the  military  to  be  drawn 
out,  Hii  L(»rdlhip  laid,  he  apprehended 
not,  as  they  would  behave  orderly,  whicb 
he  ftrongiy  rtcammended,  and  dclired 
that  they  would  not  fo  mnoh  as  carry 
.(ticks  in  their  hands  :  he  defired  that  no 
one  would  return  a  ilroke,  and  reminded 
them  of  this  religious  maxim,  “  If  they 
f.nite  thee  on  one  check,  turn  thou  the 
other  alio."  He  begged  that  any  one 
that  was  riotous  might  be  given  up  to 
the  civil  power,  and  even  himlelf  if  he 
were  riotous.  During  the  meeting  hit 
Lordlhip  bch  wed  peaceably,  and  never 
made  ufe  of  one  inflanKuatory  expref- 
lion. 

Qrt>fi“^xamination^  in  behalf  of  th:  Frofe* 
ciitiin, 

Coachmakcrs-hall  was  very  full,  I 
fupp.^fe  ? 

A.  It  was ;  fo  were  all  the  avenues. 
There  might  be  more  without  than  with¬ 
in.  They  could  not  all  hear  what  hit 
Lordfliip  faid,  but  thole  who  did  repeat¬ 
ed  it  to  the  reft. 

Was  it  not  fettled  in  the  Hall  that 
the  whale  body  Ihouid  go  up  witii  the 
petiuon  ? 

A.  The  mode  of  prefenting  it  was  to 
be  lirttled  in  5 he  FicMo. 

How  was  the  prifoner  to  take  tlit- 
fen^c  of  40,000  people  in  trie  Fields? 

A.  I  don\  know.  1  did  no:  go  into 
the  Fields. 

Why  did  you  not  ? 

A.  1  had  j)an>chial  duty  to  perform, 
which  I  coididercd  to  he  indi'pciifabl?. 

Q^.  Had  you  no  other  re  don  ?  — What 
was  your  opinion  of  prefenting  the  pe¬ 
tition  in  t.bat  way  I 
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A.  I  did  DOt  think  it  expedient  to 
prefent  it  1';),  and  many  of  the  committee 
were  of  my  opinion. 

Q^.  Did  it  not  occur  to  you  that  it 
was  too  late,  and  that  a  bill  could  not  be 
then  earned  through  the  Houfes  and 
paired  ? 

,  A.  There  was  time,  if  it  were  c^^rried 
through  in  as  fliort  time  as  Sir  George 
Savllc’s  was. 

Mr  Kenyon.  M  I  obfc?rve  my  Lord 
Stormont  is  in  Court,  I  wifh,  in  order  to 
fave  his  Lordfhip  the  trouble  of  wailing, 
to  examine  him  now,  though  out  of  the 
chain  of  our  evidence. 

Lord  Stormont, 

.  I  WAS  attending  hi?  Majefty,  with 
others  of  his  confidential  friends,  on  the 
morning  of  Wednefdsy  the  yth  of  June, 
at  Buckihgham-houfe.  About  ten  o’¬ 
clock  a  page  fcratched-  at  the  door.  I 
went  out.  He  brought  word  that  the 
prifoner  was  at  the  gate,  and  dclired  to 
fee  his  Majcfty.  1  ordered  him  to  be 
(hewn  into  a  room,  and  v.>ent  to  him.  I 
alkcd  him  what  he  wanted.  He  faid,  to 
fee  the  King,  becaufe  he  could  be  of  cf- 
fential  fcrvicc  in  funprefling  the  riots,  f 
went  wi'h  this  mciragc,  ddivered  it  ex- 
and  ihe  antwer  I  brought  back  to 
the  prifoner  was  this:  “It  is  impoffible 
for  the  K»ng  to  fee  Lord  George  Gor¬ 
don  till  he  has  given  proofs  of  his  loyaify, 
by  uling  thofe  means,  which  he  fays  ivc 
h.a8,  to  fiipnrefs  the  riotf.**  The  prifoner 
iaid,  “  If  he  might  prefnme  to  »eply,  ir 
\^as  to  lay,  he  would  ufe  his  bed  eudea- 
vours.** 

T^b'kmGS  Evans, 

I  AM  a  member, of  the  Proteflant  Af- 
fpciation.  I  was  in  Sr  George’s  Fields 
on  the  id  of  June.  I  w<3  coming  thro’ 
JJridgfftrcet,  Wedminfter,  in  mv  car¬ 
riage,  when  I  was  flopped  oy  Mr  Smith, 
Guildhall- keeper,  at  Weflminfler,  who 
faid  be  had  fomething  parti^nU'  t.>  com¬ 
municate  to  the  prifoner,  or  the  Protef- 
tant  Affociation,  He  then  told  me,  that 
fpmc  journeymen- Weavers,  and  other  low^ 
people,  had  been  obferved  to  aflemble, 
and  that  he  was  apprthenfive  there  would 
be  a  riot. 

Mr  Attorney  •General.  What  Smith 
told  the  witntlV  is  no  evidence. 

Court.  Certainly  not. 

.  1  went  into  St  George’s  Fields,  and 
faw  the  prifoner  in  the  middle  of  the 
Scots  divifion.  I  had  never  f.  cn  him  be- 
fpre.  I  got  to  him,  mentioned  to  him 
that  Smiib*  had  told  me  of  the  alTcmbling 


ot  the  journeymen-weavers,  and  tht 
there  would  be  a  riot,  if  more  than  twen¬ 
ty  or  thirty  people  came  up  with  the  p?! 
tition.  I  then  afked  the  pri/'oner  if 
whole  body  was  to  attend  him  ?  He  faij 
By  no  mean'T ;  his  plan  was  to  go  a]..ne’ 
and  prefent  it.  I  t  dd  hi?  Lordfliip  I  was 
giad  of  it;  and  afkei>  him  whether  I 
might  tell  the  people  fo?  He  faid,  With 
all  my  heart.  I  immediately  told  iheai 
that  they  were  to*^  remain  in  the  Fields 
and  that  the  prifoner  was  lo  go  alone  —I 
I  thfn  went  to  the  other  end  of  the 
Fielop,  to  tell  the  other  divifions,  and  I 
found  to  my  great  furprife  the  people 
formed  in  a  marching  order,  fix  in  a 
row,  with  their  faces  towards  the  Eo. 
rough.  1  got  out  of  my  coach,  went  up 
to  them,  and  alkcd  the^i,  what  they 
were  going  to  do  ?  They  faid,  to  march 
through  the  city.  I  told  them  they  muft 
not  go  out  of  the  Fields,  and  repeated  to 
them  what  Smith  had  told  me.  They 
anfwered,  I  need  not  be  afraid,  for  they 
were  determined  not  to  make  any  riot. 
Somebody  prefent  faid,  that  as  I  appear¬ 
ed  f(»  zealous  in  the  bulinefs,  I  might  go 
over  Blackfriar’s-bridge  and  flop  them 
on  Ludgate-hill ;  but  1  thought  it  would 
he  to  no  purpofe,  and  therefore  I  went 
home. 

Cro/j~  Examination. 

I  don’t  know  how  the  petition  was  to 
be  brought  to  the  prifoner,  nor  what  di¬ 
vifion  carried  it. 

yobn  Spinnage. 

I  SAW  the  prifoner  in  St  George’s 
Field'’,  and  Smith  having  mentioned  lo 
me  his  aporehenfion  of  a  riot,  1  wer?t  up 
to  the  prifoner,  and  told  him,  I  hoped  he 
did  not  intend  to  bring  any  part  of  that 
body  of  people  over  the  bridge.  He  fftd, 
No,  by  no  means  ;  I  mean  to  go  to  the 
Houfe  alone.  The  people  were  then  very 
quiet  and  peaceable,  and  were  decei  tly 
drelfcd  ;  .they  had  no  weapons,  and  they 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  of  the  lower 
clafs. 

William  Smith. 

THIS  witnefs  began  to  relate  fnme 
C'^nverfation  which  he  had  held  with  one 
Walter  Ruflel,  from  whom  he  h.ul  re¬ 
ceived  the  information  which  he  had  com¬ 
municated  to  Mr  Evans  and  Mr  Spinnage. 
It  was  admitted  that  this  conveifnion 
could  not  be  gvven  in  evidence;  his  tefti- 
mony,.  therefore,  was  not  admitted. 

[Tb  be  continued,~\ 
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